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Foreword 


There is an old Indian proverb that says that the man who knows 
nothing of literature, music or art is nothing but a beast without 
the beast’s tail and horns. The greatest tragedy of a subject people 
is the strangulation of their art and literature, for the foreign rulers, 
as a measure of safety and their own continued security, discourage 
the development of native art and culture. Culture, says an Italian 
writer, means the awareness possessed by a human community of 
its own historic evaluation by reference to which it tends to assert 
the continuity of its own being and to ensure its development. The 
resurgences of its own awareness and its development poses a serious 
danger to the continued imposition of analien political yoke, and it 
was but natural that during the 150 years of British rule, Indian 
literature and art should have been starved and left to languish. The 
middle class literate elite of the country, taking their cue from their 
rulers, looked down upon all indigenous art and literature as some- 
thing inferior and a decadent reminder of a dark, uncivilized past. 
This strangely co-existed with a vague and unintelligent harping on 
a glory that had passed and was no more. There was, thus, a curious 
ambivalence in the minds of most educated Indians which made 
them offer empty lip service to ancient Hindu literature and, at the 
same time, deride any worthwhile literary activity which was not 
aimed solely at education or earning one’s living or fulfilling one’s 
religious and spiritual aspirations. To write a short story or a novel 
was considered the business of good-for-nothing individuals who 
were loath to use their talents for productive and meritorious ends. 
Writers of fiction weie discouraged for another reason also. It was 
feared that they would, in a subtle and insidious manner, raise 
their voices against the political and cultural oppression practised 
by the rulers. 
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With the attainment of independence, a self analysis and an in- 
quiry into the moribund state of our culture began and there was a 
demand for a greater volume and variety of native art and literature. 
The short story, as an expression of the people’s attitudes and be- 
haviour patterns, had always existed in all regions and languages of 
India. The folklore of every region and language has an abundance 
of such material, designed to entertain and to instruct. No other 
country can boast of varied and multiple collections of short stories 
as were recorded in the Jataka tales, the Panchatantra, the Katha 
Sarit Sagara, the Mahabharata and many of the Puranas. These 
bear witness to the rich fount of India’s creative faculty through 
the ages. 

With the coming of independence and the liberation of the 
people’s spirit, the national psyche found a freer and a more volu- 
minous expression. The old traditions and legends began to be influ- 
enced and modified by modernistic ideology and the impact of for- 
eing writers. The short story as a literary genre was given new shape 
and form. But it retained, nevertheless, its native essence and con- 
tent. 

In a vast country like India where great regional differences in cul- 
tural outlook and behaviour obtain and the various languages retain 
their exclusive origins and identities, it is not possible to have 
complete and continued communication between different parts of 
the country, and there cannot be that awareness of the country’s 
total literary output or its true worth, as is possible in a small 
country like England. Intercommunication is possible only by means 
of translations from one regional language to another or through 
a universally familiar medium. Translations of some of the better 
known works of fiction in the different regional languages have been 
successfully undertaken, and the writings of literary giants like 
Rabindranath Tagore, Munshi Premchand and others are read and 
enjoyed in all parts of India. The task of intertranslation into 
Indian languages undertaken by the National Book Trust, India, is 
a commendable enterprise. But there has been no systematic endea- 
vour to take up the more important fictional works of each region 
and make them available through the medium of English which 
continues to be the accepted means of communication among mem- 
bers of the Indian intelligentsia in all parts of the country, so that 
there should be a wide awareness of the literary activity of the 
nation as a whole. 
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The Authors Guild of India Cooperative Society formed in 1977 
has, with the assistance and collaboration of Vikas Publishing 
House, taken up this much needed task. English, with all its short- 
comings and disadvantages, inherent in a totally foreign language, 
seemed the most viable medium for universalising the local literary 
fiction of each linguistic region. It was felt that English had an edge 
on Hindi, both because it is more widely known than Hindi and also 
because it was expected to carry our literary wealth to places beyond 
the boundaries of India. 

A series of anthologies of short stories written in the different 
Indian languages has been planned, and it is hoped that fifteen or 
more such anthologies will be published. The task of selecting, 
translating and editing the short stories in the various languages 
has been entrusted to competent writers and critics. In a short space 
of time, the English knowing readers in India, and abroad, will not 
only become aware of what is being written in the field of the short 
story in different parts of India but will also acquire a better and 
more meaningful understanding of India’s variegated (but essentially 
unified if not common) pattern of culture and behaviour. In this 
manner a great deal will have been achieved in bringing closer 
together the people of the different parts of the country and inculcat- 
ing in them a sense of national rather than regional unity and 
integrity. 

With the literary expertise available to the Guild, and the know- 
how and experience of Vikas Publishing House in all matters con- 
cerning the production, distribution and sale of books, it should be 
possible to achieve this objective. 

Although every endeavour has been made to select the best in every 
regional language, and present it in the best possible manner, it is 
but natural that some readers and critics should find short-comings 
and seeming errors of judgement in the content and form of the 
various anthologies. These must be ascribed to the personal prepos- 
sessions of the editor concerned. In the ultimate analysis, the choice 
of the material presented must inevitably depend on personal taste 
and predilection. The selectors and publishers of this series take com- 
fort in the thought that no anthology of this kind can escape some 
faultfinding from some quarter. 


New Delhi G.D. KHOosLa 
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This anthology of Oriya short stories represents at least three gene- 
rations of writers. Starting with a short story by Fakir Mohan Sena- 
pati, the father of modern Oriya fiction, the collection ends with a 
story by a writer who is not yet thirty. The selection of stories for 
the anthology has not been an easy task. Books by some authors of 
the early periods have not gone into reprint and are difficult to come 
by. There are some authors whose short stories do not find a place 
in this collection owing to want of response: from them or the lack 
of translations that would do justice to the original. However, the 
Stories included in this volume are representative not only of the 
different periods of Oriya iiterature, but also of the themes, style 
and craftsmanship of Oriya short stories. 

Translation of the stories into English has not been an easy task. 
Stories with the rural life of Orissa as their theme have been parti- 
cularly difficult to translate. Writers like Gopinath Mohanty are 
fond of crisp, racy, incomplete sentences and it is a job translating 
them into English while retaining the original flavour. However, the 
stories in this collection will give the non-Oriya reader a glimpse 
into the world of short stories in Oriya literature and into the trends 
in this genre of writing during the three quarters of the present 
century. 


I 


The first modern Oriya short story, Fakir Mohan Senapati's ‘Rebati’ 
was published in 1898. Oriya literature has had its beginnings in 
poetry and in the centuries to follow, it was poetry which dominated 
the field of literature. Prose was an exception and one of the earliest 
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prose writings, Brajanath Badajena’s ‘Chatura-vinod’, a collection of 
tales, was written only in the eighteenth century. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century, shortly before Fakir Mohan, translations 
of western stories had started appearing in Oriya journals. 

Oriya short stories are said to have had their beginning in the 
wake of western education in Orissa in the nineteenth century. Fakir 
Mohan, however, refuted such a view and stated that fiction writing 
was inspired by the Puranas. Fakir Mohan wrote only twenty-one 
short stories and clearly stands out as the father of short story 
writing in the Ortya language. His stories portrayed rural Orissa 
and the problems, pleasures, sorrows and the superstitions of its 
peasant folks. They reflected the social behaviour and customs and 
aimed at social reformation through projecting the evils of society. 
One of Fakir Mohan’s better known stories is about the education 
of a village girl, which was quite a revolutionary idea considering 
the society of nineteenth century Orissa. 

In Orissa, it is literary journals which had encouraged short story 
writing in the Oriya language. Leading among them were Utkal 
Sahitya (started in 1897), Mukura (1905) and Sahakara (1919). Two 
lesser known contemporaries of Fakir Mohan who were published 
in these journals and had made their mark were Chandra Shekhar 
Nanda and Dayanidhi Mishra. Important short story writers who 
followed them and wrote in the early decades of the present century 
were: Dibyasingh Panigrahi, Bankanidhi Patnaik, Laxmikanta 
Mahapatra, Chintamani Mohanty, Godavarish Mishra and Gopal 
Chandra Praharaj. The subject matter of their stories was mainly the 
conflict between the traditional society of Orissa with its conventions 
and superstitions and the modern society influenced by English 
education. Bankanidhi Patnaik’s story Lachchmanji is about a 
youngman, who disapproves of the marriage arranged for him and 
goes out in a disguise to travel with the bride-to-be. However, the 
stories written during the period were mostly narrative tales and 
lacked in psychological study of the characters. 


If 


The next generation of writers who followed were inspired more by 
the western and Bengali short stories than by Fakir Mohan. Yuga- 
Veena, started in 1934, published many significant short stories during 
the period. The writers who stood out during the period are: Bhag- 
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wati Charan Panigrahi, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, Godavarish 
Mahapatra, Harish Chandra Baral, Sachidanand Routray, Ananta 
Patnaik and Ananta Prasad Panda. These authors offered a varied 
fare: Bhagwati’s stories of leftist consciousness, Routray’s romantic 
stories, Ananta Patnaik’s stories with political overtones and the 
stories of Godavarish Mahapatra and Ananta Prasad Panda up- 
holding traditional values and rejecting modern society and indus- 
trialisation. 

Another shift came in the wake of the Second World War and 
the independence. Jhankar, a literary journal started in 1948 became 
the harbinger of the new trend. Leading writers of this period are: 
Gopinath Mohanty, Surendra Mohanty, Nityanand Mahapatra, 
Pranabandhu Kar, Rajkishore Patnaik, Rajkishore Ray and Kanhu 
Charan Mohanty. The stories of these authors portrayed humanism, 
socialism, village life and were influenced by Marxist and Gandhian 
ideologies. The Civil Supplies Officer in Gopinath Mohanty’s story 
‘Ants’ goes out on a determined bid to check smuggling across the 
border, but confronted with the scene of hunger and privation, he 
is no longer able to see the crime and ceases to believe in the validity 
of the social laws. 

Most of these writers had started writing in the forties and are 
still actively engaged in writing. They can be taken to be truly con- 
temporary writers along with other relatively younger but established 
writers like Basanta Kumari Patnaik, Kishori Charan Das, Akhil 
Mohan Patnaik, Mahapatra Nilamani Sahu and Bibhuti Bhushan 
Tripathy. 

The writers who came in the post-independence period are: 
Manoj Das, Krushna Prasad Misra, Shantanu Kumar Acharya, 
Rabi Patnaik, Bijay Krishna Mohanty, Rama Chandra Behera, 
Ganeswar Misra, Bibhuti Patnaik, Achyutananda Pati, Bhubaneswar 
Behera, Chandra Sekhar Rath, Binapani Mohanty and Chowdhury 
Hemakant Mishra. The youngest of the contemporary writers who 
have already established themselves are Jagadish Mohanty and Jas- 
hodhara Misra. 

Having absorbed Freud and Marx in full measure, these writers 
have caught up with existentialism in its various shades and hues. 
In their stories, the individual man has come to his own in dark 
deep colours of alienation, despair, hope and pitiful faith in a society 
not of his own choosing. Romance, idealism and humanism have 
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not been totally banished, but are viewed only through the harsh 
light of truth and realism. There is an ever increasing fascination 
for the working of the human mind. Sex has ceased to be poetic and 
language has come to be a vehicle of irreverence. These are far cries 
from the ideals of early Oriya short stories, and the modern writer 
would seem to have nothing in common with Fakir Mohan. 
Oriya short story can now be said to have truly entered the modern 
age. 


J.P. Das 
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FAKIR MOHAN SENAPATI 


Patent Medicine 


It was the firm order of the mistress that the master should not step 
outside the house even during the day—what to speak of the night. 
‘‘And why should you? Whatever you have to, there’s the house to 
do it in. But remember, no setting foot outside the door!’? And 
only the pathetic entreaties of the master made her relent a little, 
and led to the new order—that only for a quarter of an hour in the 
morning he could take a short walk along the roadinfront of the 
house. He was warned not to move far away, so an eye could be 
kept on him through the chinks in the door. 

Early at seven, Babu Chandramani Pattanaik was taking his 
customary stroll when he suddenly noticed a man standing some 
distance away, beckoning him with his hand. The master looked 
at him intently—‘‘Ah! The same youth from Bhadrak!”’ Very plea- 
sed with himself, he gestured to the youth to come nearer; cast- 
ing surreptitious glances all the while at his door, he walked un- 
hurriedly towards him. When he reached the youth, he turned to 
face the door and at the same time extended his left hand behind 
him. The youth shoved a letter into the master’s outstretched palm, 
turned swiftly and strode away. The master did not read the letter 
then. Only when he neared the house he looked closely at the door, 
and then he scanned the letter through, tore it into tiny shreds and 
scattered them into the wind. 

He walked inside and called out gently, in his most artful voice, 
“My dear! Just a moment!’ In answer, a strident voice was 
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heard, exclaiming, ‘“‘Oho! Why this ardour all of a sudden! Fate 
seems kind to me today! What’s the matter anyway?’’ 

He replied, ‘‘Do you know that for the last four days I am hav- 
ing terrible pains in my stomach? My head reels, my whole body 
feels faint and queer!”’ 

The mistress was curious. She asked, ‘‘Here now, what new 
trick is this of yours? It must be the liquor, the opium! This 
must be the result of all the intoxicants you have consumed! 
Every known disease in the world has taken root in your body. 
On the other side, you lost all the three jobs you held. And the 
things people have been saying! Your jobs gone, the money squan- 
dered! But if only your body had remained fit enough! Four 
months under my constant care has made you somewhat healthier, 
when I had put anend to your drinking; and now I find you’re 
up to your old games once again!” 

Chandramani Babu put in, ‘“‘No, my dear! It’s not what you 
think. This morning I chanced to meet the astrologer Madhaba- 
charya. From the calculations he worked out on my horoscope, he 
said that the stars are very much against me. But I can see through 
his ruse: that if I were to perform some sort of penance my bad luck 
would disappear.” 

‘‘What penance did the astrologer suggest?”’ 

‘For full three days,’” Chandramani Babu went on, ‘‘] should 
go about visiting every shrine of Lord Shiva at Bhubaneswar, 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri. I should carry with me money for the 
Brahmin priests. Then they could offer a hundred pitchers to the 
Lord—oh no, a thousand perhaps, or even ten thousand! That 
should help wipe off my misfortune. And never, never would I be 
addicted again to this intoxicating stuff !”’ 

The mistress seemed somewhat doubtful of his words. She asked, 
“Well, if the asirologer came this morning, how is it I didn’t 
know?” 

The master hastily answered, ‘“‘No, he did not! It was his son 
who came.”’ 

“Son! Since when did he have a son?” 

“No! It wasn’t his son. He sent word through his servant.”’ 

The mistress looked hard at his face. She knew in her heart of 
hearts that he was lying; for three days he would only leave the 
house to be drunk somewhere or visit some shoddy whorehouse in 
Telenga Bazar. ‘“‘And with what trouble had I brought him a little 
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to his senses!” Aloud, she said, “No! You are not going to Bhuba- 
neswar or anywhere!”’ 

Somewhat subdued, Chardramani Babu answered meekly, ‘“‘Oh 
yes, what would I do for three long days? You are right. But, look, 
allow me to worship the Lord Shiva at Dhabaleswar so I can return 
by sunset.”’ 

‘*No! You’re not even going there!”’ 

“Well then, give me a few rupees. I’ll go round the town and 
perform puja at every temple of the Lord.” 

“Tn that case,’’ the mistress said, ‘ask Makra to call fora horse- 
carriage. The two of us can go round the temples.”’ 

Chandramani Babu heaved a sigh and moved away. He sat 
down and thought a while. Suddenly a brilliant idea struck him. 
“My dear,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you know I feel weak, and if I goroam- 
ing around the town I fear some calamity might befall me. The 
astrologer advised me not to go out anywhere but to meditate on 
the Lord Shiva.” 

“‘What sort of meditation?” 

“He said that from morning till about ten in the night, I should 
cover myself in a blanket and lie stretched out on the floor. With 
only the gods in my mind; nothing else.” 

“Then will the ill fortune disappear?” 

Chandramani Babu sensed that his words were beginning to have 
some effect, and felt pleased with himself. He added, ‘‘Certainly. 
That’s what the astrologer said. He said over and over again that 
I should keep ten rupees under my pillow. This would be used for 
offerings and for the Brahmin priests later, after I am fully re- 
covered,” 

“Won’t you eat anything today then?” 

“*Ram! Ram! Who touches food when he meditates? Not even a 
drop of water for me throughout the day!” 

The mistress sighed and said, ‘“‘Then you better begin your 
penance!”’ 

“One other thing,’ he went on, ‘‘this penance has to be per- 
formed in some holy place. Here inside the house it is impure. 
The smell of cooked fish is in the air. Only the small room adjoin- 
ing the outer guest-house seems right enough to me. Yes, that 
room will be secluded. But beware! If even the shadow of a 
woman falls inside this room, or even if her voice is heard 
nearby, my penance will bear no fruit.” 
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The mistress was distressed as she thought of what he had to 
undergo, and went inside, At that moment the Brahmin cook 
came and enquired, ‘Mistress, what doI cook for themidday 
meal?” 

“The master is ona fast the whole day; how canI take any 
food? No cooking at all for us.” 

The cook smiled knowingly.and left. He thought, “‘Our Mistress 
is a strange woman. When the master is ill, her devotion knows 
no limits; she nurses him all day without touching a morsel of food 
herself. But when she’s angry with him, she doesn’t hesitate to 
strike him with anything she can lay her hand on! But she’s a 
good soul. She has a large heart: just a little bad-tempered, and a 
stinging tongue—that is all.” 

The master called the servant-boy aside and whispered. ‘‘Makra, 
do a favour for me. Cover yourself in this blanket and lie down 
quietly in the small guest room. I'll be back at midnight. But re- 
member! You’re not to stir out from there.”’ 

“No, Master; forgive me. Mistress will be furious. She’ll give 
me a severe whipping!”’ 

Chandramani Babu lost his temper and exclaimed, ‘‘Rogue! 
Scoundrel! You dare disobey me! Ill thrash the wits out of you!”’ 
He waited for a while. A little later, he coaxed him, ‘‘Forget it, my 
boy, I was merely joking. Didn’t you say you wanted to visit your 
uncle’s house at Kendrapara? Take four days off, and leave to- 
morrow if you wish. Here’s four rupees for you to spend. I’ll buy 
you a shirt tomorrow.” 

Makra didn’t protest any more. He covered himself in the blan- 
ket and lay down in the room. 

But there was no joy in the mistress’s heart. She spread a small 
rug on the floor of her bedroom and sat down, and started pray- 
ing to all the gods to ward off the evil stars that had befallen the 
Master. ‘‘O Goddess Cuttack Chandi! O Goddess Mother of Kali 
Gali!’ she wailed, ‘‘I promise you both two black saris, and two 
goats to be sacrificed, as soon as the Master gets well.’ As thus 
she went on calling the gods, most of the day passed by. Suddenly 
the thought struck her, what would he have after he ended his fast? 
Fruits of course: she kept bananas, slivers of fresh coconut, 
cheese and milk ready for him. Often she looked at the afternoon 
sun as she restlessly paced her room. When darkness began to fall 
she warily approached the door of the guest room. She remem- 
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bered the master’s warning—that a woman’s shadow should not fall 
anywhere near the room. She looked around her—why, no, there 
was no shadow! The sun had gone down. She stuffed theloose end 
of her sari into her mouth lest some word come out of her, and 
pushed the door open a little. 

It was dark; and there inside, the Master lay on the floor, deep 
in penance. ‘‘Oh Mother Kali the Great! How must he be suffer- 
ing! Make him truly well,’’ she said to herself, and bent low and 
touched her forehead on the floor again and again. 

Then as she pushed open the door a little and stepped inside, 
her foot landed right on the master’s head. She jumped back, bit 
her tongue and wept, ‘‘God! What a sin have I committed!’’ She 
folded her hands in remorse and begged forgiveness of him. 

She peered into the dark and cautiously took another step. And 
as she bowed low to touch both the Master’s feet with her head 
again, it seemed to her as though the entire shape in the blanket 
was trembling. Sweat appeared over the body’s hands and feet. 
She began to dab it dry with her own sari and proceeded to his 
face. ‘But what in heavens was this! Where was the Master’s 
moustache?’ She groped around again, but the skin was smooth 
as anything. Her suspicions aroused, she opened the door wide 
and flung the blanket away. Mad with rage, she screamed, ‘“‘ You 
wretch! Blackguard! What are you doing here? May you rot, you 
vermin!’? What could Makra say? He stood shaking in fright 
against the far wall, as the mistress thundered on and on. Then 
she thought, ‘“No, it’s no use creating a scene. I must get to the 
truth.’? Makra had to be treated as an ally. So she cajoled him, 
saying, ‘‘Makra, you wanted to visit your uncle, didn’t you? Take 
four rupees to spend on the way, and leave tomorrow if you wish. 
Tomorrow I'll get you new clothes. Now don’t you breathe a 
word of this; go and sit down in a corner of the kitchen.”’ 

Makra had been apprehending a rough thrashing from the mis- 
tress, But what was this? Four rupees straightaway, and new clothes 
too! He could not conceal his delight. He had made eight rupees 
already: this he tucked away securely, and then hid himself as he 
was told in the kitchen, The mistress concealed herself in the guest 
room, covered with Makra’s blanket. 

About midnight, Chandramani Babu came innoiselessly. But he 
was out of his senses, and his steps were unsteady as he slammed 
open the door. Makra appeared to lie there, quietly. Chandra- 
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“‘Ah what fun! 
Only that man knows 
Who has had the kick from opium and rum!” 


He continued, ‘‘Wake up, Makra, my brother! Well done, my boy! 
Ah Makra, do you think I care for that wife of mine? Or for her words? 
That tweeny of your mistress had held me back for two long months, 
my throat had gonedry; two months of pleasure I’ve had—all in 
a single day! But was this the affair of one day? From the time she 
came to dance at Gopal Babu’s house, we have been friends. And 
that was three years ago! The moment she set foot in Cuttack 
yesterday, she sent for me. And when I met her I felt as if I had 
got back my old treasure! Ah! The excitement, the ecstasy! Every- 
thing was there: the special opium, the rum. Not the local rum as 
you think, but real English stuff, number one! Both of us emptied 
the bottle at once! Just raw, without a drop of water! I had duped 
your mistress and taken ten rupees with me. But when IJ kept it 
beside her, she made a wry face. Iam a clever one, you know, not 
scatterbrained like your mistress. I could realise that the money 
had not pleased her. After all, she must be earning hundreds a 
day. Well, I promised to pay her a hundred rupees tomorrow. But 
she simply smiled and said, ‘‘Of what use is money? You should 
come.”’ Truly speaking, is she in want of cash? She loves fun, that 
is all. But I have given my word. Do you know where I’ll get the 
money from? Your mistress has stacks of money in that chest 
where she keeps the revenue-receipts so carefully. Thrice I’ve pried 
open the chest and taken money. Your mistress doesn’t have an 
inkling of it. What can she know of the fire in English rum? Even 
her father wouldn’t have seen such stuff in all his life!”’ 

The mistress tossed the blanket aside and was up in one leap. 
She began to roar in rage, ‘‘What did you say, you drunk! Rogue! 
Slander my father, will you? Where were you all day? Who was 
that where you went to?” 

A broom was lying nearby; she grabbed it and hit out left and 
right, striking his body, wherever she could! Chandramani Babu 
squirmed and tried to escape; but drunk as he was, he slumped to 
the floor while the flogging continued. 

When she became exhausted, she went into her room and 
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stretched out on the floor. She begged forgiveness of the gods and 
moaned, ‘‘Ah, what have I done! Ihave struck my husband, my God! 
And with a broom!” The night was slowly coming to an end. Tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she went to him after a while and 
found him asleep. Welts were showing all over, at the places where 
the broom had struck. Overcome with remorse, she brought 
sesame oil and rubbed it gently over the bruised flesh. And all 
through she kept imploring the gods to pardon her for her sin. 

At noon the master awoke. His first glance fell on the mistress 
seated by his side. An insane fear gripped him: maybe she would 
lash out at him again! He shut his eyes and feigned sleep. After a 
few moments he looked at her face; but there seemed to be no 
trace of her former anger. Her eyes were moist with tears. She 
realised that he was awake. She sent for four pitchers of water, 
made him sit up and poured the cool water over him. All the while 
he sat still, like an icon. His body had been burning; the water 
laved his skin and brought him relief. The mistress helped him 
to dress. The cook brought him a meal of rice. She forced him to 
eat a little, and then put him to bed. She had been without food 
the whole of yesterday; she hadn’t touched anythiog even today. 
She sat at the foot of the bed and cried out to the gods to forgive 
her sin. The whole house was quiet. Husband and wife—they never 
spoke a word to each other, nor did they even look into one an- 
other's eyes, out of shame. He blamed only himself; she herself. And 
Chandramani Babu promised that he would not touch any intoxi- 
cating drink from that day on. 

Six months passed by. Neighbours and friends noticed that the 
house was quiet: the daily bickerings which went on at Chandra- 
mani Babu’s had stopped. Chandramani Babu never even stepped 
out of the house. Only on some evenings were the two of them 
seen moving round the town in a horse-carriage. 

People of the town were astonished at this turn of events. Chand- 
ramani Babu’s father, the Zamindar, had engaged a tutor for him. 
But where did all the studying lead him? He fell into evil ways and 
became a regular drunk. The Zamindar got his son married to a 
virtuous, charming girl, hoping that she would be able to change 
his ways. But nothing happened; he slowly started squandering 
away the whole property. The Zamindar therefore willed the entire 
property to his daughter-in-law. 

And now what had happened in the course of a single night? 
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Gopi Babu was a man of zest; he exclaimed, ‘“‘This is the result 
of the rash flogging the mistress gave the other night. Alcohol 
and antics, such gnawing diseases, vanish with the cure known as 
broom-flogging.”’ 

Shyam Babu chuckled and said, ‘“‘But there is no mention of 
such a cure in Ayurvedic texts or in medical science!”’ 

Gopi Babu answered, ‘“‘You don’t get the point. This is the find- 
ing of the mistress: Patent Medicine.” 


Translated by 
JAYANTA MAHAPATRA 
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GODAVARISH MAHAPATRA 


Neela, the School Teacher 


Only three villages were concerned. But other villages close by 
knew it. Crows from one village spanned the sky of the other and 
perched at day break on the roof tops of the third. Cattles of one 
village grazed on the pastures of the other and mongrels roamed 
the lanes of all the three. But nobody took them into confidence. 
Only men talked among themselves in village lanes, in chance 
encounters in paddy-fields and weekly markets. Some found fault 
with the education system; some blamed it on the society; others 
put it squarely on the school teacher, Neela. 

It was a summer night; a haze hungin the sky and an anaemic 
moon shed its lurid light all round. In an inconspicuous hut in a 
corner of the village lay the twenty-two year old woman tossing 
restless on a heap of soiled clothes. It was not the physical exhaus- 
tion of the day’s toil but atortured mind that kept herawake. Agony 
of the last few years had burnt her insides to ashes. Within the 
ciosed eyes she could see an entire world in ruins, with no escape 
route, and not even a roof over her head. 

The scenario was different ten years ago, in the quiet cottage of 
a Brahmin family with a father and two children. Mother had died 
two years earlier. It had been rather sudden and premature. It had 
pained the children but it had pained the father more. 

Father would get up from bed very early, walk to the temple on 
the bank of the village tank to gather flowers. When the sun had 
risen high he would return and embrace the children waiting for 
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him in the unswept lane and wipe a few quiet tears from his eyes 
in secret. He would, then, sweep the floor, cook the food and retire 
to the puja room. The children did not know what all transpired 
between him and the gods. 

The young woman turned on her side and opened her eyes. There 
was no one in the house. She closed her eyes again to see the bygone 
scene—of the two motherless children, the younger one was the 
brother, and the sister was then eight years old. On their return 
from school, father’s affectionate hands would wipe off the dust 
and dirt from their body. 

She now tossed to the other side. When she came of age, she 
remembered, she was given in marriage to a man she had not seen 
before, on a platform specially made in front of the house amidst 
a crowd of elders and relatives and chanting of the Vedas. Her 
sleepy body shivered. She tried to get up but fell down on the 
soiled heaps. And then, the end! Six months after the marriage the 
young girl returned, a widow shorn of new clothes and jewellery, a 
flower fallen from the stem at daybreak. Who would pick up this 
flower to adorn a god! There was no such custom. Two drops of 
tear fell on the soiled clothes. ‘‘Oh, mother,’ the voice quivered 
without her knowledge. 

She could now see how her father helped resume her studies. 
She learnt to knit, read and write and keep accounts. 

A wind of change swept the countryside. A women’s liberation 
movement gained momentum in the villages. Father put aside the 
customary taboos as much from conviction as for her sake. He 
secured her the job of a teacher. She would from then on teach in 
the primary school of the village, to be known to the world at 
large as Neela, the school teacher-—Neela Mastarani. 

She raised her head from the soiled heap but could not see 
Neela, the school] teacher. Father was dead, the brother was far 
away. 

Neela lived in one of the neighbouring villages. By and by she 
became a mere schoo! teacher. The children adored, the young 
admired but the old hated her. She taught in the school and 
returned home to give a mother’s love and care to her orphaned 
brother. 

Days passed. The youngmen of the village formed a theatre 
group to stage Rama Lila, the story of Rama, and Krishna Lila, 
the sports of Krishna. Madana Sethi lived in one of the villages 
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and washed the clothes of the villagers of the other two. This was 
part of a traditional service his family rendered to the villages. 
Young Madana played the role of Arjuna, the Pandava prince in 
the drama of Draupadi Swayamvar. The arrow he shot at the eye of 
the fish on the moving wheel to win the hand of Princess Drau- 
padi, hit, alas, the eye of Neela Mastarani and made her blind 
with love. She followed him as Draupadi followed Arjuna in the 
Mahabharat story. Advice of friends and admonitions of village 
elders were of no avail. The scandal could not deter her from her 
resolve. She lost the teaching job and the affections of her brother. 
She severed all ties with her caste and community, left the family 
and all its memories behind to live with Madana, the washerman. 

For about two months she lived in Madana’s house as a bride. 
But time would not stand still nor would Madana’s heart. A day 
came when the theatre group broke off. Arjuna’s target shooting 
ended and with it, her role as Draupadi. Madana took to drinking. 
She protested. Quarrels, want and poverty tore the home apart. 
Neela, the school teacher became Neela, the washerwoman. She 
trod her weary path to the village ghat to wash soiled clothes. It 
was not the load on her back but the shame of it that bent her. 
From then on she walked with her head down. 

The woman on the soiled heap got up to see that she was the 
same Neela, one of the two motherless children, who had strayed 
too far. 

The turbulent night was deepening when she suddenly heard a 
noise in the neighbouring house. She opened the door and burst 
into the neighbour’s hut like a mad woman. ‘“‘Let me taste whatever 
you have brought,’’ she demanded. ‘‘Is it not the marriage feast of 
my brother? Had I been there I would have given you a feast, 
served you all with left-over of food.’ The women in the house 
bowed their head in silence but could not help thinking that 
Neela, the school teacher, had not yet become a washerwoman. 

Weighed down with the thought of her brother’s marriage she 
did not go to the village pond the following morning. The marriage 
sari of the bride lay in the neighbouring house to be washed. ‘*Let 
me wash it,’ she implored. “It is after all my sister-in-law’s.”’ The 
neighbour yielded and handed her over the sari. She washed it and 
kept it with her. Urgent messages to the neighbour for return of 
the sari went in vain. The sari remained with Neela Mastarani. She 
would give it only to her brother. 
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Would the brother come to a washerwoman’s hut to get back 
the sari? Would he address a washerwoman as his sister? It seemed 
unlikely. The crisis engulfed the village in which Neela Mastarani 
was born, the one in which she worked as a school teacher and the 
village in which she was now living. 

The brother sat thinking in his house unable to decide whether 
to go to the washerwoman or not. So engrossed was he in thought 
that he did not know when he had left his house and now stood 
before the washerwoman’s. Distraught, he called out aloud, 
“Sister’’, the door opened. A sad woman with dishevelled hair and 
tearful face embraced him in the darkness. ‘‘You shouldn’t have 
come here,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘what will the people say? Will you also 
be a blot on the family. Go back, go back, please.”’ 

The brother returned to his house. The place wore a mirthful, 
festive look. He went inside and in the dim light saw the stain of a 
few drops of tear on his hand. He felt the lingering sensation of a 
touch, full of love and listened to the stirring of his heart at the 
distant echo of a lost voice. 

His fingers tightened on the bridal sari in his hands. 


Translated by 
B. R. PATEL 
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Postscript 


‘‘May Sri Sri Ma Sarala protect you. The old mother sends a 
thousand blessings to her son Sindhu. Allis well with me at this end. 
My dear son, Sindhu, I had received the ten rupees you had sent me. 
The postmantook two annas. Three rupees and seven annas I paid 
to the shopkeeper who had given me groceries on credit. I am living 
on four rupees worth of paddyI purchased. Rathia put our cow and 
calf in the kine-house and I had to pay a fine of a rupee and two 
annas to release them.” 

“That is all I hope,”’ said scribe Madhav Tiadi with some irri- 
tation as he replaced his quill pen above his ear and looked thro- 
ugh the top of his looking-glasses. The old woman cringed before 
Tiadi as she listened to the letter she was sending her son. How 
beautifully written! ‘‘Very well written, son; God be with you,” 
she said entreatingly to Tiadi, ‘‘Just one more sentence, please.” 
The old woman caressed the unshaven chin of Tiadi with her 
frail skinny fingers. 

Another five persons were seated around Tiadi with postcards 
and envelopes in their hands to have their letters written. Tiadi 
was seated on a torn mat with a wooden box in front, which con- 
tained post cards, envelopes, stamps, paper, needle, pen-knife and 
pencil. Ink spilt on the mat had made it black. The patch of lime- 
washed wall of the Post Office behind Tiadi was also ink spattered. 
Tiadi was a professional scribe who used a quill for a pen and 

. prepared his own ink out of the leaves of some special plants. 
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“You are expecting me to write a whole chapter of the Bhaga- 
vata fora few coins. Hurry up, whatever you have to add. Can’t 
you see so many people waiting?”’ 

When Tiadi picked up his quill-pen from his ear, the old woman 
said, ‘‘May you live a million years, son.”’ 

“Well, hurry up.” 

“Just a few sentences more. Please don’t be upset that the cow 
and calf were in the kine-house, The cow had hardly set her foot 
in Rathia’s field when he drove them to thekine-house. When I 
heard about it, Iran to him. But he drove them straight to the 
kine-house. He has harassed me, an old woman, and the Goddess 
will no doubt judge him right. He will die a miserable death with 
worms over his body.”’ 

Tiadi kept on writing. By now he knew what to write down out 
of the many things said. He would write a sentence now and then 
and say, ‘“‘All right, what else?”’ 

‘Please write that I have found a_ nice girl in Lachhipur.’’ The 
old woman came closer to Tiadi and her voice became conspira- 
torial. There are many mischievous people who would not mind 
wrecking the marriage proposal. The old woman, therefore, spoke 
to Tiadi in a low voice, ‘‘The parents and the girl had come to the 
temple. She is a beautiful girl. I have finalised everything. As soon 
as you send money, I will send confirmation. And T will buy a 
piece of cloth for myself. My sari is now completely torn. Come 
back as soon as you get this letter. Bring with you whatever money 
you have saved. The girl’s people want a hundred rupees, nothing 
less, But the girl is so good that any one will pay the money and 
take her away. You had promised to marry if I found a girl to my 
liking. Well, this is a girl entirely to my liking. Even if you have 
no money, come immediately. You may finalise everything and go 
back.” 

‘‘Are you finished now, at last?” asked Tiadi putting back the 
quill over his ear, 

‘‘Add one more line for me in that letter, Uncle,’’ said a voice. 
The people thronging Tiadi looked back to see Ram Khan stand- 
ing with a /athi in his hand, He had a torn shirt on his body and 
was carrying two chickens tied by the legs and slung over his 
shoulder. He was Karim Khan’s elder brother, and as everyone 
knew, Karim and Sindhu were good friends and worked in Cal- 
cutta, One was Khansama in a Sahib’s bungalow and the other was 
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a servant in a Bengali household. When one of them wrote from 
Calcutta, he invariably wrote something about the other. Some- 
times, Ram Khan and Sindhu’s mother wrote a common letter. 
Today Ram going that way had overheard the letter being dictated 
by Sindhu’s mother. 

Tiadi almost jumped from his seat when he heard the voice and 
everyone laughed. ‘‘Someone would always turn up when I have 
finished a letter. I have even written ‘yours affectionately’. Now 
there is hardly any space.”’ Tiadi said. 

Ram said, ‘‘Just one line, Uncle. Please ask hiny how Karim is. 
Karim had sent some money the other day. Just mention Karim’s 
name and Sindhu will surely write about him.”’ 

Tiadi retrieved his quill-pen and said, ‘‘I will now haveto add 
a P.S.’? No one knew what Tiadi meant by P.S. Asa matter of 
fact, Tiadi himself did not know about it. He had only recently 
learnt about it from his son, who was now studying in Vishnupur 
High School. When the son wrote letters to Tiadi, he would in- 
variably add a P.S. at the end of the letter. 

Sindhu’s mother paid Tiadi’s dues and returned home. But she 
could not free her mind from the mysterious P.S. What was a 
P.S.? Would her son be able to understand it? Tiadi had written 
such a beautiful letter, but the rascal Ram Khan had to come and 
spoil it by adding a P.S. 

At the time Tiadi was busy writing letters in the Jamugoda Post 
Office, Karim and Sindhu were having a quiet smoke in the small 
restaurant of Kantha Padhiina narrow dark lane of Calcutta. 
About that time again, Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru were having a 
four-hour discussion as to who should be included in the interim 
Government. Jinnah was at that time sitting in his Malabar Hill 
residence in Bombay with Jawaharlal’s letter in his hand and was 
dictating a statement about the conduct of the Muslims of India 
two days hence, on the sixteenth of August. 

Karim Khan drew on his bidi and asked Sindhu, ‘Have you 
heard from your mother? It is three months since I got a letter.” 

“Don’t you know there is a strike in the Post Office? We should 
wait for the strike to end,” replied Sindhu. 

“You are a fool, Sindhu,’ Karim said. ‘It is the Sahibs like 
my master who should worry about the strike, for they get bundles 
of letters. We get a letter once ina month or two. How does it 
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matter to us? But do you know that letters are being carried in 
military vehicles?” 

“Let them suffer. It is the military which has caused all the 
problems,”’ said Sindhu. ‘‘Now two bidis costa whole paisa. 
Let the military run the postal service, buses, shops everything.”’ 
Sindhu took out a bidi from his pocket and gave it to Karim. He 
went over to the coal stove to light his bidi. ‘‘Whatever it is, will 
match boxes not be available again?”’ 

Plumber Nanda Maharana was washing his hands after his meal. 
He came over to sit near Karim and said, ‘‘Whatever you say 
about the military, one thing they will never be able to do. They 
cannot repair the plumbing. Calcutta will have to depend on 
Oriyas for plumbing.” 

Kantha Padhi, the owner of the reasturant joined them and said, 
‘‘Have you heard that there is going to be rioting in Calcutta day 
after?” Karim said indifferently, ““Yes, I have seen many riots 
between Hindus and Muslims. But nothing to beat the riot in Burra 
Bazar that year.” 

“Yes, I remember. It was only because of you that I escaped 
with my life during that rioting,’ Sindhu said. 

Karim was happy to hear Sindhu say that. He said. ‘‘What you 
need is a strong heart. Once you chicken out, youare dead. I have 
seen many a Calcutta Muslim, but they are all weaklings compared 
to Oriya Muslims.”’ 

Kantha Padhi said, ‘‘Times are now changed. There is a Mus- 
lim Government and there are Muslim Ministers. And there are 
people out to indulge in loot once there is some trouble.”’ 

‘**‘Let us have some tea,’’ Sindhu ordered. Kantha Padhi made the 
tea and handed over two cups to Karim and Sindhu. He himself 
joined them with a cup of tea. The three had became friends and 
would sometimes gossip over cups of tea. After all, the supply of 
tea and sugar came from the Sahib and the house of Bengalis 
where Karim and Sindhu worked, all for free. 

While returning from the restaurant, the strap of Sindhu’s chap- 
pal broke and he threw both chappals into the gutter. “I have 
been asking you for a pair of chappals,’’ Sindhu told Karim, ‘‘but 
you would not give me one. I am fed up with repairing this pair. I 
will have to walk bare feet now.”’ 

‘‘T have kept a pair for you. The Sahib had given mehis old pair. 
I just forgot to bring them with me when I came.” It was a lie. 
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Karim sold old chappals and shoes and would not give them to 
Sindhu, for he would have to give them free to him. Today, 
walking hand in hand in the crowded streets of Calcutta, Karim 
felt bad having told Sindhu a lie. He pulled at Sindhu’s hand and 
said, ‘‘Bhai, I have committed a big mistake.”’ 

‘*What can it be, Bhai?’ asked Sindhu in surprise. ‘‘I had kept 
a pair of chappals for you. I needed money, and so sold the pair. 
Won’t you excuse me?”” Karim said. 

‘What does it matter?’ Sindhu assured Karim, ‘‘Give me the 
next pair you get. Can't I do without chappals for a while?”’ 

On sixteenth August, there was rioting in some areas of Cal- 
cutta, Karim took his food early and came out to go to Sindhu. 
He wanted to go with him to Padhi’s restaurant and there boast 
about his escapades in the previous riots. It was about noon and 
the streets were deserted. Some military vans drove past. Karim 
went to Sindhu’s place first and was told that he had not yet re- 
turned from his master’s house. He next wentto Padhi’s restau- 
rant, but found it locked. When he was wondering what to do 
next, he saw Nanda Maharana running towards him. ‘‘What is 
it?’ Karim asked. ‘‘They have killed Sindhu,” said Nanda and 
ran fast without stopping. 

Karim walked briskly in the direction from which Nanda had 
come. When he came to the end of the street, he founda crowd 
of people standing around a fallen body. He went nearer and re- 
cognised Sindhu. He had stab wounds all over his body. A stream 
of blood flowed out from under his body into the gutter. Sindhu 
was looking at nowhere in particular with wide open eyes. When 
he saw Karim, he managed to say, ‘‘Karim, my mother.’’ Sindhu 
had no one else in the world to remember. 

Karim bent down to take Sindhu in his arms. Suddenly there 
was a cry of ‘Kill the Muslim’ and /athis descended on _ his back. 
He fell down but the blows did not stop. Another stream of blood 
joined Sindhu’s blood and flowed into the gutters. It was Karim’s 
blood. 

Hindus and Muslims massacred each other mercilessly. Pandit 
Nehru met the Viceroy and formed his Council of Ministers. 
Gandhiji condemned the Calcutta riotsin his prayer meetings. 
Bengal Prime Minister Suhrawardy washed his hands off. Jinnah 
blamed it on the refusal to concede the demand for Pakistan. 

Congress leaders said that Jinnah and his Muslim league were 
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squarely responsible. Government of Orissa started out to help the 
Oriyas affected in the Calcutta riots. Sindhu’s mother got the 
news of her son’s death a month later. When she heard about it, 
she beat her head with her hands and lamented, ‘‘It was all be- 
cause of that accursed Ram Khan. Had he not added the P.S. in 
the letter, my son would not have been killed.”’ 


Translated by 
J. P Das 
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Two Heroes 


They regarded each other as heroes. Jagu Parida and Gumpha 
Swamy. And admired each other a lot. Returning from the office 
to the residence of Gumpha Swamy, they talked of various matters 
and enjoyed a smoke on the road. 

One was from the village Sandhakud in Kujang estate. And he 
would narrate all the privations, the poor diet, the long walks 
with which he completed his primary education; then secondary 
education with a cook’s job in the residence of the Manager of 
Kujang estate and finally graduation with a private tuition at 
Cuttack; when at last he could stand on his own, victorious in that 
great war between his dogged aspirations and his predicament, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, sometimes even without food, he had somehow 
managed to row on his tattered boat; had educated his younger 
brother, given away two sisters in marriage, spent around seven 
hundred rupees for his ailing father though this could not keep 
him back and he left the world leaving them alone. And now 
his own world, three daughters, a son, he himself and his wife. No 
savings, rather some loans, but he could pay it back. No house of 
his own but an official apartment. No land, but a job after all. And 
above everything else, an unflinching faith in God. For, who else 
except Him sustained all, everything? 

His words were as nectar in Gumpha Swamy’s ears. This dwarf 
little man measuring only upto his ears in height, Mr Parida. 
Slight hump of the bones on the cheek just below the eyes, the 
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chin sharp as a crowbar. Pointed nose sparkling at the tip that 
would surely be quivering in his emotional moods. The eyes, the 
nose, the face, all seemed designed to convey varying moods of 
emotions. The clear transparent face, the guileless, slightly-thick 
lips accustomed, as it were, only to speak in clean unminced words. 
Brownish skin but with a healthy, contented glow on it. Whose 
memory did that face, the sudden swerve, the ripples on the shoul- 
ders, that childlike sparkle in the eyes, whose memory did they 
awaken? 

Yes, whose else but Apu Dorai’s, ruminated Gumpha Swamy. 
Apu Dorai Aiyar, his intimate friend in college life. He left college 
for Malaya, Singapore and never again did they meet. He got 
married. Apu could not see his wife. In those gay days of bach- 
elorhood how much had they imagined, discussed, and joked about 
their wives-to-be. And at that time, Apu had given him a picture 
of his future wife. Strangely enough, most of it tallied when he 
really got a wife. How had he known? How often did he wish he 
could show his wife to Apu and say, ‘‘Here she is, Apu, the 
creature of our imagination, now come alive; do pranam to your 
bhabhi.”’ But it was not to be. 

Gumpha was from distant Trichur district, had lost his father at 
seven, and started education very late. Banking on him, his mother 
had opened a coffee-shop. Below him were a five-year old brother, 
another three-year old brother and a sister, nine-months old. 
Getting up early, Gumpha would help his mother prepare 
cakes and other snacks for the shop. Throughout the day he would 
be lost in work. In course of time, he learnt how to stitch paper- 
plates, prepare different types of cakes and even to sing. A blind 
homeless beggar had taken shelter on their verandah. He knew 
many compositions from the famous musician Thyagaraja and 
could render them in correct raga. Only his voice was broken and 
rough, constantly choked with cough that would rise sometimes in 
endless waves. But Gumpha’s voice was very charming. People used 
to admire his renderings of Thyagaraja. Many customers used to 
come admiring his songs and would have a fill with the snacks the 
shop offered. In the evenings he would sing in gay abandon. That 
was the rush-hour in the shop. 

Then suddenly one day one of the customers took up the res- 
ponsibility of his education. A Malayalee gentleman, Bhadrappa, 
the new postmaster. With his care, encouragement and help, he 
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could go through four classes and then with a scholarship another 
four and finally became a teacher. The house-hold works, the 
coffee-shop, reading college books late at night, and with it, the 
endless battle with the demands of the world; winter, inadequate 
warm clothes, drooping eyes and pouring over books in shivering 
cold, warming up the palms by rubbing them together or even by 
taking some exercise. The only fire-pot would be near the beds of 
the other three younger ones. And in summer all the physical 
Strain in the sweating heat. And privations as usual. With gradua- 
tion and a job, things could somehow be managed but the wants 
remained. With his mother’s death the coffee-shop closed down. 
However, he could educate his two brothers and got one of them 
married. The family now consisted of himself, his wife, his younger 
sister and his five sons. No savings, no house of his own, no lands; 
somehow they managed and they were never in debt. 

Jagu Parida looked at him affectionately. A tall hefty man, dark- 
complexioned, rounded strong hands and feet, a fleshy face, the 
curly black waves of hair on the head parted in the middle. On the 
forehead a prominent mark of vermilion. The face ever lighted by 
a smile, Eyes half-closed below the bow of eye-brows and the face 
glowing with a serene smile indicative of human sympathy, peace 
and equanimity, Sometimes he felt he could unburden himself if 
only he spoke out everything to that man. 

They were strangers, acquaintances of a fortnight only. With the 
office shifting to Bhubaneswar, Gumpha Swamy had come on 
transfer. Jagu was there from the beginning. The office was of 
seven hundred persons, from distant villages, different towns. At 
five in the afternoon, in flocks they would depart in diverse direc- 
tions on cycles. Small groups of men engaged in conversations. 

In that little world of seven hundred folk, Jagu and Gumpha 
had picked on each other. At the two ends of a big hall were their 
allotted seats. In between endless rows of tables, chairs, almirahs, 
piles of files. On both sides were rooms like pigeon-holes, and 
cubicles enclosed by almirahs. So many faces in the enclosed 
space; so much history that had taken shape! Yet they gravitated 
towards each other from the opposite directions. One could almost 
feel they had, with some effort, found out each other. 

But it had all started so simply, one day. In those cubicles of 
urinals near the western door of the office where Jagu was rushing 
forward to the clatter of his shoe-heels ringing in the corridors. 
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His absent-mindedness was broken to notice another person laso 
seeking to get in. But the other person stayed back and asked Jagu 
to go in. Even at that time Jagu had not seen his face clearly. He 
came outside. He found the person still waiting and this time look- 
ed at him. The other person smiled and went in. It was this little 
incident that had brought them together. Jagu had not gone away. 
The pungent smell of phenyle and detergents was thick in the air. 
Tt was nota place to stand at. Jagu walked about a little. The 
open sky peeped in through the huge open door. Buildings, isolat- 
ed trees, the slope of the hillocks and beyond it, rows of trees of a 
distant village. Flocks of goats grazing near the bushes and ant- 
hills, white pillars of electric lines, the sun shining everywhere and 
the birds cn their wings. Looking outside, with his eyes grazing on 
these, Jagu was ruminating over the face of that unknown man. 
That person who was nobody to him and whom he did not know. 
He wished he had stepped back and allowed that other person to 
move in first into the urinals. 

The door opened. The other person came out, saw him and 
smiled a little again. A conversation started, but slowly. Not many 
words. But there was emotion and feeling and the medium was not 
Oriya or Telugu but English. Differential accent was only too 
obvious as they spoke. But they never sought to speak as Sahibs. 
They understood each other and that was allthey needed. Engaged 
in conversation they went outside. At a littledistance from the main 
gate, Gumpha Swamy purchased cigarettes for Jagu, and Jagu 
purchased pan for Gumpha Swamy froma shop. A new relationship 
had started. 

Thereafter, almost every day they saw each other and talked 
about their joys and sorrows. Intimacy grew up very fast. They 
talked as if to lighten the burden of misery and their struggles for 
living and in that process drew near each other. They knew they 
belonged to one class: that class of human beings who live on their 
labour and sustain themselves with tremendous difficulties and 
strains. Their boats ever trembling in turbulent waters but never 
sinking. No savings, no buildings: perpetually chased by want and 
poverty staring in the face. Often disease and deprivation tore as- 
under the general routine of life. Winter brought pain and for get- 
ting a loan one had to run around. And yet, in the midst of it all, 
the household went on; fire burnt in the hearth, children grew up; 
marriages and festivals were celebrated and nothing really stopped. 
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Within ali these, social manners and etiquette and their manifesta- 
tions were also preserved. And above everything else there was the 
primary need to preserve all these hopes, dreams, loves and _ beliefs 
that constituted one’s true humanity. In their respective houses 
too they used todiscuss each other. One day while returning from 
office, Gumpha Swamy almost forced Jagu to pay a visit to his 
house. ‘*For such a long time you have only been promising to come. 
I am not going to leave you today.’ Jagu had agreed smilingly. 

Small buildings in rows, all alike, with equivalent areas of 
barbed-wire enclosures and wooden gates. Individual differences 
were spelt-out only in the landscapes within those enclosures. 
While some were choked with wild growth of grass, others looked 
full with picturesque flower-beds, kitchen gardens and occasional 
rows of other trees. Gumpha Swamy’s garden had banana trees on 
the left with bunches hanging down some of them, two rows of 
papaya trees, small patches of tomatoes and brinjals, pumpkins and 
gourds hanging from machans and lush green spinach in little 
plots. On a small circle in front of the house soft yellow chrysan- 
themum flowers looked like moonlight rolling on the ground. 
Jagu could see that that was the special beauty of his garden or 
else every garden had papaya or banana. A twelve year old boy 
was digging the soil. Two boys hardly a year’s difference in age 
were watering the garden with buckets of water. The three looked 
alike, with their shorts and bare bodies above the waist. 

“‘This is my house. Please come in,’? Gumpha Swamy said. He 
opened the gate. The three boys did not leave their work but 
stood and smiled. Gumpha smiled back and said, ‘‘This is Mausa. 
Come and do pranam.”’ The boys did that and Jagu immediately 
entered into conversation with them. What were their names, which 
classes they read in, whether taps gave enough water for gardening 
and so on. Gumpha asked ‘‘Where is Ami?’ Ami was his younger 
Sister and had goneto the neighbour’s house. Gumpha suddenly 
remembered that his guest was standing outside. Jagu was taken 
in. Then Gumpha came from inside with his wife and the sons and 
introduced them. Jagu stood up and did pranam to Gumpha’s wife. 
Then they sat down and the conversation began. 

Jagu almost forgot this was his first visit to the house. It was 
not merely the loving welcome or the conversation. Somehow he 
felt as if he belonged there, all these people were his own, the in- 
timacy was of ages. They too had no special consciousness or 
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curiousity about him. As if he was for ever there and they had 
accepted him as such with ease. The light inside the heart rippled 
on the faces and love was growing on its own, untutored, spon- 
taneous. 

Jagu looked at Gumpha’s wife and had a feeling he knew her. 
A bony sharp face, somewhat long, looking seasoned with worries, 
hopes and emotions. The grinding worries of keeping a family go- 
ing in the hard days, the anxieties over five children, sacrificing 
herself everyday through the unwritten troubles and litanies of 
living, all these had carved out the picture of her personality. One 
could imagine her in her many roles: sweeping the floor with her 
sari-end tied round her slender waist, scrubbing utensils, cleaning, 
cooking, serving. Diseases, stomach upsets, fever, cough, sleepless 
nights, she would be working almost like a machine. On several 
occasions she must have been herself severely ill, but still quietly 
going about, lighting the fire place and seeing to it that the child- 
ren took their meals. 

Occasionally she must have remembered all her sorrows, all 
the poisons of sansar and in blazing hot sighs she must have call- 
ed out to God, in the name she was familiar with. Occasionally 
too, she must have thought that this was the end of her patience. 
Then she must have wept and wept and lightened her burden of 
grief and eased her tense nerves and moods. And she too must 
have laughed, and smiled, occasionally the sparkling eyes scatter- 
ing laughter, hope and happiness. 

White-complexioned, tall and slim, snub-nosed, the arms and 
legs rounded and healthy. In the somewhat large mouth thick lips, 
deep look in the flowing eyes, very prominent and thick dark eye- 
brows. The beauty of that body was not the organised beauty of an 
advertisement. It was not the beauty of a mere doll—full, elegant 
and decorative. And yet it appeared almost to possess, to inspire, 
to cool the eyes and pacify the nerves. It was what gave equanimity 
to the mind, steadiness to the soul. Maturing through different 
forms of happiness and unhappiness, hopes and despair, every bit 
of that beauty spoke of life and its myriad experiences. The my- 
sterious hidden story of many victories and defeats of many days. 
As a part of the normal etiquette, Jagu did pranam to her and after 
that, through his look, he did several pranams as if his look wanted 
to say, “I know you. I know with what magic a two-hundred- 
rupees need is met with a hundred rupees income. I know you 
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symbolise that energy, that still bigger force which defeats all the 
powers of the world that combine to destroy the family and makes 
it live and grow. I know this is not an image made out of ordinary 
clay. This is living history.” 

She talked in broken English in which the accent of the South 
was quite evident. Jagu also spoke in English, in which the Oriya 
accent was equally noticeable. She had put on a long blue sari in 
the Southern style. Her hair-style was also Southern with crysan- 
themum flowers tucked in. The ornaments in the nose, ears and 
neck were very slight and they also had the imprint of the South. 
The difference of language and dress, however, did not touch Jagu 
at all. The thought that continued haunting his mind was that she 
was somebody near to him: one like his mother, sister, cousins or 
even his own wife. She belonged to that womanhood that was built 
on solid foundations of duty and responsibility; to rear and nurture 
were her assigned jobs. 

After a while, Gumpha Swamy’s wife went inside to bring coffee 
and snacks. Jagu and Gumpha plunged into conversation. Two lov- 
ing souls sought to discover new aspects of each other. There was 
no need for old things they knew earlier. None had interest to 
discuss their service careers. Instead, the discussion veered round 
to social customs, tradition, men and society. This took them all 
the way from Kujang to Trichur, from politics to the achievement 
of independence and a hundred other things. They found that on 
many subjects their experience and opinion were common. Even 
where they differed the conversation was enjoyable. 

As they continued talking, coffee was served with idli, upama, 
curry, etc. Gumpha’s wife joined in the conversation for a while 
and went in again to attend to house-hold duties. Lights were put 
on, children came in and went to study after taking their snacks. 
In the meanwhile two persons, who were unknown to newspaper 
publicity, to meetings, and conferences, whose opinion never reach- 
ed the authorities and even if they could reach would count for 
nothing continued to discuss almost everything under the sun. The 
language problem, India’s foreign policy, Sth Five Year Plan, 
economics and administration, refugee problem, America, Russia, 
China—nothing conceivable under the sun was forgotten. After 
coffee, they smoked and the discussion continued without any 
inhibitions of office procedure or official decorum. There was no 
hesitation as to whether what they talked would be listened to or 
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reported against. The full freedom of domestic bliss prevailed. As 
they talked along they seemed to open up more and more. And 
then nobody knew how it happened: without their knowing, a 
sparkle came to their eyes and an impatience was evident in their 
manners. Their voices rose in a crescendo. Children closed down 
their books and listened to their animated conversation from the 
other side of the door. Gumpha Swamy’s wife listened to the talks 
intently, almost holding her breath, from near the fire place. She 
hesitated whether she should appear and intervene in the talks. The 
earlier sense of happiness on her face had given place to anxiety 
and a sense of fear as if everymoment she was worried what was 
coming next. 

In the midst of the animated discussion, the two friends had got 
into the chapters of controversial history of the two neighbouring 
States, Orissa and Andhra. It was as if they were the warriors of 
two enemy camps and had suddenly climbed down from the 
temples of Puri, Konark, Bhubaneswar, Simachal or Tirupati! 

Jagu asserted, ‘‘Orissa was a land of heroes. The farmer-soldiers 
of Orissa, the Khandayats were famous all over India. The word 
Khandayat itself originated from Khanda i.e., sword.” 

Gumpha Swamy was not to be out-done, “In Andhra Pradesh, the 
Naidus and Rajulus were famous warriors. They had inscribed 
their names in history in undying letters of blood.” 

‘The area between Krishna and Kaveri rivers belonged to Orissa. 
Oriyas lived and ruled there.” 

“Impossible,” shouted Gumpha Swamy with a heavy jerk of his 
head. ‘‘We know, Orissa extended only upto the end of Chilka 
lake. Later, Oriyas left even that place. The north of Rushikulya 
belonged to Orissa and down South it was all Andhra territory.” 

“Will you then ignore history? King Purusottamadeva himself 
died on the banks of the river Krishna. At the time of Pratapa- 
rudra, the capital of Ray Ramanand was Rajmahendri.” 

‘Those were temporary victories in a war, when one nation falls 
on evil days and is weak, another nation may conquer its lands 
and collect taxes. But that does not mean sons of their soil give up 
their language.” 

Jagu almost shouted, ‘-Wherever you look, only Oriya names: 
Kalinga Nagar, Kalinga Patna, Odabadi, Visakhapatnam, Bijaya 
Bahuda. After the British came, even proper names were sought 
to be converted to Telugu. Jamadeipur bacame Jimidipeta. The 
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forts i.e. Gadas became Gedda. In temples, in forts, the innumer- 
able copper-plates and gift-deeds inscribed in Oriya and then above 
all imprinted history—all these evidences cannot be brushed aside 
merely by words of the mouth. I tell you, sir, this nation has been 
throttled in the neck. It has lost Midnapur, Singhbhum, Raipur, 
Phuljhar, Bastar, Ichhapur, Jalantara, Budarsingh, Manjusa, 
Tekkali, Madagol and all those areas in the South. It was only 
yesterday that they took away even Sareikala and Kharsuan.”’ In 
his voice injured innocence and resentment at being wronged seem- 
ed to cry out. 

Gumpha Swamy replied, ‘“‘Granted that Orissa might have lost 
elsewhere, but it lost nothing in the south. There it was rather the 
Andhras who lost. Look for example to Paralakhemindi. With 
what logic is it in Orissa? Or the Rayagada and Gunpur taluks of 
Koraput district. Who understands Oriya language there? And yet 
Andhra Pradesh was throttled and without any rhyme or reason 
Orissa’s rule was imposed on millions of innocent Andhras.”’ 

‘‘What do you say, sir? Parala, Rayagada and Gunpur! How 
many Telugus are there in that area? When did they come there? 
Have you seen those places?”’ 

‘“‘What more would happen if I had seen it. So many people 
have seen it and written about it. All the places you are mention- 
ing, have you seen all of them? 

‘‘You may look up the Gazetteers, the reports of the Commiss- 
ions and, of course, recorded history. From Chodaganga, Nara- 
singha to Mukundadeva.”’ 

“I have seen and I am also a student of history. You have men- 
tioned Prataparudra. But don’t forget Krishnadeva Ray. Highly 
learned, well-versed in music, great warrior and a great liberal! 
How many kings were in India like him? His court was like Vikra- 
maditya’s. Krishnadeva Ray was the glory of Andhra Pradesh, his 
reign a blazing reminder of the stories of the Andhra Satabahanas. 
Unjustly, the king of Orissa used to rule over large tracts of 
Andhra territory. Krishnadeva Ray avenged that injustice. He first 
liberated the fort of Udayagiri and imprisoned Tirimalai Routray, 
the uncle of Prataparudra. Then he occupied the famous fort of 
Kondavida in the mouth of the river Krishna. There Prataprudra’s son 
Birabhadra was taken prisoner. Thereafter other forts were occupied: 
Benukonda Balakonda and then, the famous Kondapali fort. The 
queen, two sons and seven Ministers of Prataparudra were taken 
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prisoners. Marching on to Simachala, Krishandeva set up his vic- 
tory tower there and then proceeding further north, liberated the 
entire sea-board. You must be knowing, sir, on what condition 
Prataparudra entered into a treaty.”” Gumpha Swamy added with a 
smile, ‘‘Prataparudra gave his daughter in marriage to him and 
made him his son-in-law. And as regards Mukundadev, he was 
himself a Telenga who occupied the throne of Orissa. This after all 
is history.”’ 

‘No, no, no,” shouted Jagu, ‘there are too many imaginary 
things in it. Mukunda was not a Telenga. He was a man from the 
South and because of his manners and customs he was called a 
Telenga.” 

The ship of conversation had hit a rock and had come to a 
virtual halt. It had not merely hit the ground. The bottom had 
given way and it was sinking slowly. The intensity of Gumpha 
Swamy’s invitation, the overflowing love of Jagu Parida, all the 
care and affection of Gumpha Swamy’s wife and all those feelings 
of intimacy and homeliness of the evening had vanished in no time. 
They were no longer even friends. It was as if two unknown 
enemies had encountered each other on the way, recognised each 
other and were preparing for what was going to happen the next 
moment. 

It was at this juncture that the door opened and Gumpha 
Swamy’s wife entered followed by her children. A broad smile 
covered her sense of fear and anxiety as she asked, ‘‘What is this 
being discussed today? Is it the stories of kings and emperors? I 
thought only the wandering minstrels sang about them.”’ 

Gumpha Swamy looked serious. ‘‘This is history.” 

His wife replied, ‘Please keep your history to yourself. They say 
if you read the Mahabharat at home, there is bound to bea quarrel. 
Do you think if your Krishnadeva Ray lived today, he would have 
made you a Minister? Or would this gentleman have been taken as 
a Minister if Prataparudra or Purusottam lived today? At that 
time also the poor toiled and sweated to keep themselves alive. The 
womenfolk worried as ever how the fire will burn in the fire-place 
and children will eat something and live. The wars fought by your 
Krishnadeva Ray or Prataparudra must have hit the heads of those 
poor and wiped out their hearths and homes. The towers of their 
victory must have been built on heaps of human heads.” 

The two friends were suddenly startled to see her flushed, excited 
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and tearful face, and stood up. She continued, ‘‘Which history is 
giving food to your children today? Work hard, keep the family go- 
ing or else that is the end. It hardly matters which language you 
speak: Tamil, Telugu, Oriya, Bengali or Punjabi. Dress as you like. 
But remember God, take shelter in Him and walk the path of 
righteousness. Then only you can live as man in this world. Ah! 
you men-folk. With what solicitude, anxiety and efforts women 
create, preserve, protect and nurture and what devil possesses you 
that you are impatient to demolish the whole world and allow 
everything to go up in flames in no time!” 

‘No, no, it was nothing, it was nothing. We were only talking.”’ 

The two friends spoke out together. The past had vanished in a 
moment. Simpler emotions had returned. Gumpha Swamy smiled. 
Jagu Parida smiled. Jagu invited, ‘‘Tomorrow evening all of youare 
coming to our house. I will come and pick you up.” 

“Sure, sure,” replied Gumpha Swamy. This time it was not 
merely a nod of the head. His whole body jerked forward as he 
said that. Jagu got up to go, overwhelmed with joy. 

Gumpha Swamy took Jagu’s hand in his hand in a rapturous, 
hard hand-shake and whispered into his ear, ““‘We are two 
brothers.”’ 

Jagu Parida put his arms around Gumpha’s waist, embraced 
him and said, ‘“‘Not merely of this birth, but of innumerable 
births.” 


Translated by 
SITAKANT MAHAPATRA 
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Possessions 


Kunu shivered in the cold and snuggled close to her mother. She 
pulled at her mother’s sari and said, ‘‘It is very cold, mother.” 
Kunu’s mother folded the end of the sari and covered Kunu. “Sing 
a song,’’ she told Kunu. 

Kunu was now somewhat indignant and said, ‘‘I must have a 
sweater. A red one.” ‘‘All right,’? said Kunu’s mother, “Ill get you 
one when your father gets his salary next month.” 

Kunu’s father turned himself on the bed and hid his face in the 
quilt. The quilt slipped from over the other child Minu, and she 
started crying. Kunu’s mother, who had become irritable of late, 
said, ‘‘You have become old, but even then you have no sense in 
you.”’ Kunu’s father put back the quilt on Minu, and went back to 
sleep. 

Kunu turned her mother’s face towards her and insisted, ‘‘No, 
you must buy the sweater tomorrow.”’ Kunu’s mother nodded her 
head in assent and said, ‘‘All right, tomorrow,”’ 

Whenever Kunu kept on asking for something, Kunu’s mother 
would pacify her saying that she would get it ‘tomorrow’. But this 
‘tomorrow’ never came. This tomorrow was eternal. For giving up 
this tomorrow, the Buddha had preached renunciation of all 
desires: for converting this ‘tomorrow’ to ‘today’ there was the 
French Revolution, and Marx wrote of communism, and India 
became independent and started her Five Year Plans. For Kunu’s 
mother too, this tomorrow had seen many months and years, but 
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the tomorrow always continued to flow into eternity. The flow had 
no beginning and no end. Kunu’s mother heaved a deep sigh. 
Kunu’s father breathed heavily inside his quilt. The tide of desires 
rose high and then ebbed out. 

Kunu’s mother extinguished the lantern on the window sill and 
pulled a quilt over Kunu and herself. It was quiet now. Suddenly 
Kunu’s father got up and said, ‘‘What time of the night is it now? 
I forgot to go to the temple.”’ It was his habit to go to the temple 
every evening and today he had forgotten about it. He dressed 
himself in a warm kurta, wrapped himself in a muffler and shawl 
to go out. 

Without opening her eyes, Kunu’s mother said, ‘‘Why did you 
come home before going to the temple?” 

“T was playing cards and forgot all about it,’ Kunu’s father 
replied. 

‘‘But you never forget to play cards,’’ she retorted with indiff- 
erence, her eyes still shut. 

“What is the use of going to the temple everyday,’ he said in 
anger, ‘‘I will not go out in this cold, whatever happens. Let God 
stop giving me whatever pittance He has been giving me.”’ 

“Don’t talk rot’’, Kunu’s mother admonished him, ‘‘You must 
be sincere in your prayers if you hope to get any good. Go imme- 
diately and be done with it.”’ 

Kunu’s father stepped out of the house. A blast of cold wind 
hit him in the marrows, and he tightened the muffler over his head. 
He took the road on the river embankment which was his routine 
while going to the temple. It was not very late but being a winter 
evening, the road was lonely. The cold wind brought to his mind 
the thought of a warm suit. He wished he had a suit like the one 
Rajendra Babu had. 

As he walked down the road, Kunu’s father imagined he had 
such a suit on; and that he had a neck tie, an expensive wrist 
watch and a fancy pair of shoes to match. He further imagined 
that he was going to the Rajbhavan in this impressive outfit. 

He smiled a little. He knew that desire was making his mind 
play tricks. All this is very strange, he thought. The earth moves a 
little closer to the sun and you have summer. And with summer 
comes the thought of fine muslim Aurta and electric fans, of drives 
by the sea beach with a girl by your side, and of Kashmir and 
Simla. The earth moves a little away from the sun and in comes 
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winter. Kunu’s father found that the blast of cold wind which had 
gone riverward after hitting him came back to follow him in his 
walk, He wrapped the shawl tighter and continued his walk, 
immersed in his thoughts. 

Economics tells you to cut your coat according to your cloth. 
But behind the iron walls of income, helpless desires create ten- 
sion, unhappiness, rebellion. Where does economics fit in, then? 
Sorrow ends where desires end. But if I put an end to my desire 
for a woollen suit and every one curtails his desires, there will be 
no development. There will be no evolution and mankind will 
perish. For is it not desire which is the basis of all progress? 

Besides, why should one curtail his desires? F do not wish to be 
a millionaire. All I want is a suit. A sweater for Kunu. A shawl for 
Kunu’s mother. No, whatever happens, I must place orders fora 
suit tomorrow. 

Suddenly, a burst of laughter made him stop and look at the 
two lepers lying on the pavement. One had covered himself with a 
tattered threadbare piece of cloth and the other was having a 
thick gunnybag over him. Gunnybag was telling tattered cloth, ‘“‘As 
soon as | saw the fat fellow throw the gunnybag, I pounced on it 
and ran for my life. With great difficulty I got a thick needle and 
some thread and spent the whole day mending it. I could not go out 
begging and have had no food for the whole day. And what 
trouble! After all, the damn fingers have rotted and I cannot hold 
a needle properly. Anyway, I have the satisfaction that I now have 
something warm for the nights.”’ 

Tattered cloth said, ‘‘Yes, some people are indeed lucky, When 
God gives His blessings, He makes it pour down the roof.” 

Kunu’s father was too stunned to move and stood glued to the 
pavement. 


Translated by 
J. P. Das 
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All Over a Paisa 


Nilambar babu was returning from a discussion-cum-tea party. It 
was not such a distance from Bhubaneswar to Cuttack; being only 
twenty miles or half-an hour’s journey. But his mind was full of 
annoyance. The road also was not coming toan end. He was 
all the time thinking how nice it would have been to enjoy the 
evening hour on the balcony of his house at Cuttack over stray 
thoughts rather than spoil it like this over foolish talks. He had 
absolutely no intention to be a party to the hackneyed, useless argu- 
ments over why all the Chief Ministers of West Bengal were bache- 
lors, what would be the policy of the new Orissa Ministry or what 
would be the future of Gram Sevikas under the new government. 
Yet he had to sit through it three long hours. 

The road ahead was clean after a heavy shower and it was still 
drizzling a little. The motor lights over the wet trees and paddy 
fields had spread a cloud of zinc-duston them. An owl flew 
across from one tree to another on the other side of the road and 
a jackal crossed the road from the right to the left. Not that he did 
not mark them, being unmindful, but he was not able to give any 
attention to these things at the moment. He simply concentrated 
on the steering. 

The most irritating of all was the level-crossing. One felt as if 
one had not reached the town even after reaching it. He rubbed 
off the sweat from his forehead. 

It was about 10.30 p.m. when he reached Buxi Bazar after get- 
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ting past through the level-crossing. The shops were almost closed 
and the few that were open were about to close down. 

The light posts were invariably dark. It suddenly struck him 
that a newspaper had to be purchased. For possibly, his servant 
might not have purchased one that evening. He called a hawker- 
boy and took a paper. His hand slipped into his pocket for change 
as his eyes scanned the headlines. He brought out a twenty five paise 
coin and gave it to the hawker. The hawker, instead of returning 
him thirteen paise after deducting twelve paise for the newspaper, 
handed him back only twelve paise. a ten paisa coin and a two 
paisa bit. As he was about to put back the change into his pocket 
as usual, he suddenly thought of examining it. The hawker had by 
then gone ahead a few vards on his cycle, but Nilambar Babu 
promptly called him and told him that one paisa was short. The 
hawker replied that he had neither a one paisa nor a three paisa 
coin with him and as such he was helpless. Nilambar Babu re- 
membered that his servant had been giving him the same reply 
invariably every evening. Almost all hawkers were thus depriving 
him of one paisa each evening and Nilambar Babu had to bear 
that loss. He was only half-believing his servant till his own experi- 
ence today was an authentic proof. 

He took it for granted that this was part of a well-thought out 
and well-planned design for realising one extra paisa per paper. He 
shouted that the hawker must give him one more paisa. But the 
hawker brought out all the change from his pocket and showed 
that he did not have a single three paisa or one paisa coin. But 
Nilambar Babu was not to be convinced. His argument was 
that if he did not have them, it was because he did not keep them. 
He had deliberately not kept those coins. He then brought out all 
the change that he had and examined them, but could not get a 
change of exactly twelve paise. Either it was ten paise or fifteen. 

Angrily he called the hawker a cheat and a fool and decided to 
return the paper back to him. For according to him, it was not 
wise for a patriot to bow down and tolerate such organised cheat- 
ing, as this only was responsible for the spread of black marketing 
and corruption in the country. He took back the twenty five paise 
coin from the hawker and drove away. 

After a little distance, he came across another hawker. This time 
he was not exactly a boy but a young man and that too a Cuttack 
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youth. He was in trousers and a bush shirt. Nilambar Babu stopped 
his car and asked for a paper. With the paper in his hand, heagain 
brought out all the change he had and closely scrutinised them. 
But there was no change below fificen paisa and above ten paisa. 
This time he gave the hawker a ten and a five paisa coin. The 
hawker returned him a two paisa bit, instead of three paisa and 
nonchalantly replied that he had no change. Nilambar Babu’s 
blood aimost boiled. Each one of them belonged to a gang of 
cheats, he thought, and they had formed a group for organised 
cheating. 

It was eleven thirty in the night by then. His house could be 
seen and possibly he was the last hawker of the night. There was 
no chance of coming across another hawker. Nilambar Babu thou- 
ght of purchasing the paper without any further arguments even 
at the loss of one paisa, but his patriotism came in the way. If 
everybody was to tolerate such cheating without any protest, how 
could the country be freed from corruption and nepotism? 

It was through such indulgence and encouragement that corrup- 
tion had held its head high upto the sky. The country was on the 
verge of ruin. He remembered the moral that those who do _ injus- 
tice and those who tolerate it are equally guilty in the court of 
God. He decided that it must be stopped. At least one man in 
the entire country should raise his voice against this and that one 
man was Nilambar Das himself. 

Even though it was only a paisa, he would not leave it. He was 
reminded of his servant's report, who had to pay one paisa more 
every evening while purchasing a paper, and how Nilambar Babu 
was compensating the loss of thirty paisa per month from his own 
funds. It might be only one paisa, but behind it there was a great 
principle. If necessary. even to lay down one’s life for this princt- 
ple would not be unreasonable. He thought of the tram-strike in 
Calcutta fifteen years ago. The strike continued fora period of 
almost one month over a rise of only one paisain the fare. There 
were innumerable meetings and processions and finally firing on a 
few occasions. He himself had delivered many brilliant lectures 
and wrote many poems on the occasion, he remembered. 

So how could he silently tolerate this injustice today? He was a 
patriot in his youth and an active member of a political party. He 
had addressed many meetings and had conducted many strikes. He 
might have left them now and might have taken to business, but 
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the patriotism inside him was not dead. He felt as if the entire 
burden of the society was borne by him now. For aconscious citizen 
like him, it was wrong to encourage such corruption and it possibly 
amounted toa guilt too. 

He demanded in a loud voice that the hawker must refund him 
one paisa more. The hawker too replied at the same pitch of voice 
that he did not have the change and he could return the paper if 
he liked. But Nilambar Babu accused him of deliberately playing 
this mischief by not keeping the necessary change. The hawker 
took out all the change from his pocket where the three paisa coin 
was most conspicuous by its absence. Nilambar Babu too brought 
out all the change from his pocket, but in the fistful, the two 
paisa coin was completely unknown. He accused that the hawker 
should have kept the change. The hawker replied that he was not 
a bank. From arguments, it came to an exchange of filthy words. 
Nilambar Babu addressed him angrily as being a cheat and a bad 
man. The hawker retorted that ‘‘one who calls me a thief must be 
one himself’’ and so on. 

Finally the hawker pulled out the paper from Nilambar Babu’s 
hands, returned him the money and pedalled off. From a safe dis- 
tance, he was heard saying—‘‘Had this man ever read a paper? 
Had he ever purchased one?”’ 

Nilambar Babu felt insulted. Particularly he could not digest 
the last retort from the hawker. In fact, he would have felt victo- 
rious and elated if he could have spoken the last word. He imme- 
diately gave him a chase. 

The hawker had stopped to put on the lights of his bicycle. 
Nilambar Babu jumped out of his car and stood before him. His 
eyes were burning and he was almost breathless with anger. The 
hawker realised the position and was a little nervous. He never 
thought that the man would give him a chase at this hour of the 
night. He was at his wit’s end. The roads were also lonely and 
quiet. Nervously he asked him, ‘“‘What do you want?” 

Nilambar Babu replied. ‘‘A paper.” 

**Take one,”’ said the hawker. 

“But what about the price?” enquired Nilambar Babu. 

*‘No, you need not pay,” was the reply. 

Nilambar Babu’s temper suddenly cooled off. He was not pre- 
pared for this unexpected change. He had chased him witha de- 
sire to quarrel and was ready with his weapons, He never expected 
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this anti-climax to happen. 

All his eagerness, excitement and blood pressure had a sudden 
fall. It seemed as if some one focussed a ray of light on the screen 
of darkness which had grown bigger and bigger and the freezing 
darkness had gradually melted down. He took a paper and brought 
out all his change and searched for the ten and five paisa coins. The 
hawker also took out the change he had and _ searched for the two 
paisa bit. Then both of them simulteneously stretched their hands 
for the exchange. Nilambar Babu somewhat surprisingly told the 
hawker ‘‘I have got a two paisa coin.’’ The hawker in an equally 
surprised tone replied, ‘‘That’s right. Leave it. I have also got a 
three paisa coin.”’ 

Nilambar Babu returned home with the paper. 


Translated by 
MANORANJAN HOTA 
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BIBHUTI BHUSHAN TRIPATHY 


The Necklace 


What a shocking news to have with my morning tea! There has 
been a theft in the house the previous night. Not by a thief who 
has broken into the house but an inside job. My wife was hurling 
her words at me. that I was like the ever forgetful Lord Shiva, that 
I never understood or took stock of anything except my files. 
friends and the club. Only she knew with what difficulty she was 
running such a large household with a host of useless servants and 
cooks. There was no use telling me. but since the things were stolen 
right from under her cot in her bedroom, she had no other alter- 
Native but to inform me. Since I knew best whether to call the 
police and so on. I had to be told. 

I was too shocked to utter a word. What, from under the bed, 
from the bedroom? What had been stolen? 

Jagua’s mother has lost her necklace. It had four strings and 
weighed fifteen tolas. She had saved her salary for two years and 
had got it made by our jeweller last year. It was locked inside a 
small tin box and kept under my wife’s bed. It was unthinkable 
that something could be stolen from her bedroom right from 
under her bed. Who could have such guts? But the impossible had 
happened. The box was lying open and the necklace was not there. 
Jagua’s mother was crying over it in the cowshed. What to do? I 
stretched my hand to lift the telephone. 

{ was immediately interrupted by my wife. ‘Stop it, stop it,” she 
said. ‘first you try to understand a little of what happened before 
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you call up anybody.” 

She alleged that I had lost my mind by looking at those files day 
and night. What will the police do when the thief is inside the 
house? 

I looked inside the house. The door towards the courtyard was 
open. Looking through, I saw Uchaba, clad in a loincloth. a ring 
of keys hanging from his sacred thread, entering the kitchen with 
rather heavy steps. I could hear Ranka washing clothes in the bath 
room, Jagua’s mother was in the cowshed, crying. What was there 
to see? 

The lady of the house sat down on a chair next to me, and what 
she explained to me in plain simple language about the affairs of 
our household, in fine, meant this: that this must be Ranka’s handi- 
work. Uchaba had been brought up in this very house from his child- 
hood. He could be trusted with everything. He was, therefore. out. 
Jagua’s mother was a poor widow and had been adopted as a 
daughter. With great deal of deprivation, she had saved her wages to 
buy the necklace. She had not even worn it much except once or twice 
during festivals. She had carefully kept it in the box. There had been 
a silent feud between Jagua’s mother and Rankaever since the former 
started complaining against Ranka. Ranka knew this and he must 
have committed the theft. 

I was completely at a loss to understand these strange reasonings. 
All the same, I was feeling quite curious. This could be fine mate- 
rial for a story. I lighted a cigarette and asked, ‘What next?” 

There was nothing else to do. Call the police. Let them search, 
How can such aheavy piece of jewellery weighing 15 tolas dis- 
appear from the house? 

l1 rang up the Police Inspector and gave him the facts briefly. 
They will do their duty, It was getting time for my office. Since 
there was nothing else that I could do, [ left. 

[gotaring fromthe Inspector after sometime. If I had no 
objection, they would take the cook, the servant and Jagua’s mother 
to the police station. Why should I have any objection to that? I 
told them so. 

I returned home late. Uchaba the cook was in the kitchen, My 
wife was in the dressing room. Jagua’s mother was playing with my 
son outside the courtyard. Ranka had been detained in the police 
station. Uchaba and Jagua’s mother had returned home from the 
police station in about an hour. But Ranka had been detained, 
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without food or even a bath so far. 

Ranka returned home at about 8 p.m. in the evening. I stole a 
glance at his face. He was looking sour. He quietly entered his 
room. 

I was sitting in the front verandah and trying to analyse the 
entire episode. Ranka had been working in our house for about a 
year. Never had we noticed any shortcoming in his work, He need- 
ed no guidance or supervision. He did not grudge any work assign- 
ed to him, looking after guests, children and cattle to washing 
clothes and utensils and shopping. He would start his chores be- 
fore dawn and by daybreak the utensils will be cleanly washed, and 
stacked. Then he would milk the cows and bring the milk into the 
kitchen in large bronze vessels. Then he would take his bath and 
go for marketing. On return, he would make the children ready for 
school, then clean the car in the garage, see the water level in the 
radiator and polish my shoes. He would even fetch my socks and 
tie the laces. Then he would devote his attention to the needs of the 
lady of the house, and other demands from the children and the 
cook. He would also wash the clothes and clean the cowshed. When 
the sun crossed the midday mark, the lady of the house would 
shout at him to take his bath and come for food. The cook would 
have his food after keeping Ranka’s share separately. Ranka would 
finally take his food by about 3 p.m. when he was through with 
every other chore in the house. 

Once in a while J would think how we would be able to run the 
house without Ranka. When I felt well disposed towards him, | 
considered him a great fellow. He never grumbled or complained. 
Worked day and night, and quietly. Did not give others any occas- 
ion to find fault with his work. He had great self respect. If only 
we had silent workers like him in our country in every walk of life! 

There was a sudden brake on my thoughts. My wife said, ‘*You 
are sitting here while 1am looking for you all over. What about 
dinner? It is getting quite late.’ ‘Has Ranka taken his food,” I 
enquired. **No,”’ she said in a tone devoid of all bitterness. ‘‘Is he 
then starving for the whole day?’ ‘I have called him a number of 
times, you may try now.’’ I went into his room. It was pitch dark. 
The door was closed. I called him. ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Come and take 
your food. You haven’t eaten for the whole day.’’ No answer. I 
could hear his suppressed breath from the dark corners of the room 
and his heavy panting. I opened the door a little and peered inside. 
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Ranka had buried his head in the pillow and was crying. My wife 
was beside me. I asked her, ‘Where is Jagua’s mother?” She said. 
“She won’t eat anything; she is having a reeling sensation in her 
head.’ ‘‘What about you?’’ ‘Who asked you to bother about me? 
I have a house with children. How can I take food in sucha 
situation?” 

T took the phone and called the police station. The officer in 
charge was sorry that they had not been able to get any clue, though 
they were still trying and were in touch with receivers of stolen 
property, etc. He assured that whatever best was possible was being 
done. I switched off the lights and went to bed. 

My wife knew that in this situation it was futile to try to per- 
suade me. She also went to bed along with the children in the 
adjoining room. I was falling lightly asleep when I suddenly woke 
up hearing somebody calling my wife in a hushed tone. It was 
Ranka’s voice alright. | heard my wife replying. **‘Who is it, Ranka? 
What’s the matter?’’ A few seconds of silence and she asked again. 
"What are you saying? Go and have your food. I have kept it in the 
kitchen separately.”’ **No, I am leaving.” said Ranka. ‘“‘Are you 
mad? Where would you go?’ ‘I don’t want to serve. I will leave 
before day break.” ‘Alright, if you want to go, you will go. Wait 
ull the morning. He will be up and we’ll settle your account. You 
have to collect your dues for two months. Then you can go.” 
Ranka answered after a few moments of silence. ‘‘Please give that 
money to Jagua’s mother’. My wife was silent. I was also taken 
aback. Was Ranka then guilty? 

I heard Ranka’s last words. ‘*My respects to you and the master. 
Tam going.’”? He couldn't perhaps say anything more. His voice 
was hoarse with crying. — 

Let him go. What a terrible fellow. He could cheat everybody, 
throw dust in everybody’s eyes. Should I get up and inform the 
police? They will promptly come and arrest him. But I couldn't get 
up. Was it laziness or something else? I was feeling an awful lack 
of clarity inside my brain. Well, let the night be over. We shall 
see. 

I got up late in the morning. Ranka had left before daybreak be- 
fore any body could see him. He had not taken any of our things. 
Even that red rug which I had given him was lying neatly folded 
on one side. Friends told me that I was a fool to have let the 
culprit escape. That it was not kindness, but mistaken kindness, 
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encouraging mischief. I heard everything, but my mind was still not 
free from a feeling of guilt. [ could hear Ranka’s choked voice in 
my ears, saying “I am going, mother.” 

Everything was back again on the rails. A new servant came. 
Ranka’s absence got accepted. 

About a month later. returning from office one day. 1 found the 
house unusually quiet. After crossing the drawing room, I found 
my wife sitting dumb on a chair; under her feet, Jagua’s mother 
was lying prostrate and crying. The necklace was lying on the 
ground. My wife got up, drawing a long deep breath and explained 
the mystery to me. 

Some two months or so earlier, there was a festival in our house 
and many guests had come. A cousin of Jagua’s mother had also 
come. Finding her neck bare, Jagua’s mother had lent her the 
necklace. Next day the girl had left for Puri with her husband, The 
girl had returned the previous night and had come to return the 
necklace. Jagua’s mother being forgetful by nature, had clean for- 
gotten this event. ‘‘What about Ranka’s two month’s salary?” | 
asked. She said that she had already sent twice that amount to 
Ranka by money order that day. to his home address. ‘* Will he be 
at his home’’, I enquired. My wife replied in a voice deep with feel- 
ing, ‘‘] know, he will be at home. He will not work any more any- 
where. He told me so.” 


Translated by 
N. R. Hota 
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SURENDRA MOHANTY 


The Stranger 


They are strangers, and strangers they remain to us for ever. Had 
they been political leaders, we would have been feasting our eyes on 
their photographs daily. every morning, every hour, in every news- 
paper. We would be listening to their harangues over the radio, 
and reading, out of sheer helplessness. their statements to the Press 
on every conceivable topic and occassion. 

They are not professional social workers either. Had they been 
so, they would have been pestering us for donations for various 
causes both lost and promising. 

Neither are they the fashionable elites to whom culture means 
organising dance shows or musical soirees. Had they been so, we 
would never have missed them. 

They are neither educated nor do they have any aspiration for 
learning. 

On their earthy, dark and clumsy figures one seeks in vain for 
traces of elegance, education and culture. 

We do not know them, nor do we care to know. 

They are like a tiresome succession of eventless pages in a bulky, 
boring novel. We just skip them over. We have neither the time 
nor the patience to make their acquaintance. 

Not unlike the wayside mile-posts on a long, exhausting road. 
they just stand where they are in mute anonymity. But there are 
times when they emerge from their cells of stupid humility and 
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strike hard at our middle-class values and ways of thinking. Then 
they make us feel very small indeed. 

The hero of my story is one such nameless and faccless stranger. 
I have never tried to remember his name, though his image has 
left an indelible imprint on my mind. 

We confronted each other in a primitive, old-fashioned context. 
His identity was of no consequence to me. He had neither the 
dagger of a burglar hidden under his cloak, nor the raised whip of 
a tormentor, nor the brandished sceptre of a proud ruler. He was 
just one of the common folk. 

Whether in love or in chastisement, in pleasure or in pain, we 
remember only those who hurt or injure us. He was not related to 
me in any such manner. Therefore, his name left no mark in my 
memory. But that does not in any way diminish the vividness of 
his image. 

Though I have forgotten his name, I am sure he cherishes mine 
as a memorable one in the rustic and eventless chronicle of his 
life. 

We met each other during the flood of the river Kali. 

Perhaps, by now, you have become curious about me. How can 
I describe myself, briefly, yet in full, without taxing your patience? 
Had there been capital Jetters in Oriya, as in English, I would have 
written my name so across the pages of an autobiography. 

My job is to gaze at myself, an image projected across the 
running tide of history like the mythical Narcissus. Though the 
uncertain, troubled and unpredicted currents of history distort and 
efface my image from moment to moment, though it is blurred by 
powerful whirlpools and goes unnoticed in consequence, I derive 
pleasure and satisfaction from gazing at it,even though I have more 
often than not to imagine its features—for [ cannot always actually 
see it. 

Are you curious to knowabout my profession? Well, I am a self- 
appointed ‘servant of the people’’ and of the country. But, honest- 
ly, I hardly get the time to serve either. This is because I have to 
engage in bitter competition with others in order to capture the 
offices of power. This is in order to rule rather than to serve. At 
any rate, I have no regard for those who are not capable of either 
ruling or serving themselves. 

But whenever floods sweep the countryside, famines stalk the 
land. epidemics break out, and earthquakes hit towns and villages; 
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when people in hundreds and thousands cringe and groan like 
a beaten and famished army; when they suffer unmitigated pain, 
humiliation and injury, I find a golden opportunity to serve them. 
Truly speaking, without such natural calamities there would be no 


professional *-servants of the people”’ or politicians. They thrive on 
catastrophies and calamities. 


On this particular occasion, the flooding of Kali provided me 
with the golden opportunity. It was no ordinary flood. It had the 
primitive fury of a deluge. We had met each other quite accidentally 
in that savage context. 

Kali was no longer the silver strands of water which meandered 
down the brown bed in graceful twists and turns with the gait of a 
village belle. in whose honour the gulmohur and sal-mali trees on 
its banks offered a splendid gift of their red petals, and the white 
plumed kas grass bowed in silvery homage on the river islands 
under an autumnal sky. This was no longer the familiar river 
whose flowing waters sang sensuous music as they curled around 
the ankles and waists of village maidens filling their graceful 
pitchers with water. This was not the river on whose cheeks the 
setting sun shed a radiant glow and on whose breast the mists of 
the night spread a blue coverlet. No, this was not such a river, the 
bestower of food, the sustainer of life and the giver of joy. This 
river was a hydraheaded monster of death and destruction. with 
angry and rolling tongues. 

It was not just a wide inundation but an endless stretch of 
primeval waters, which submerged thousands of acres of paddy, 
made hamlets into isolated green islands set in the midst of an 
uncharted expanse of swamp. reduced hundreds of homesteads in 
poor Harijan villages to shapeless heaps of mud, and left evidence 
of its wild fury in the dried foam and straws and_ sticks which 
stuck against the trunks of ancient enarled trees in the village 
groves. It had awakened to a new and furious life the dried up 
sireams, which had lain so long in the marshland like rows of dead 
snakes. We met each other in this setting of senseless destruction. 

The sky above us was bathed in the blue of autumn with clusters 
of flowery white clouds billowing in patterns that changed from 
moment to moment. We had set out to visit the flood-stricken 
areas in a small country boat that morning. It was noon now. In 
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the cruel humid heat we felt parched and roasted. A few bags of 
rice were in the boat. They were not meant so much of course to 
feed the flood-stricken people. We had no intention of distributing 
relief to each and every person. The rice had been brought along 
for our own publicity. The fact that we had visited the afflicted 
people ina moment of grave crisis in their lives was more than 
enough for them. We could distribute a few handfuls here and 
there, but that was not our object. We had the other tools of our 
profession with us also, a camera ready to take photographs of the 
flood-affected people, flasks filled with tea to quench our thirst. 
paper to record facts and statistics and stationary to issue the 
inevitable statements to the Press. 


We left Sundergaon in the morning in this boat to see the breach 
in the Kali embankment. But in the endless expanse of water, we 
had no way of knowing which way to go. As we were taking our 
meandering course over the unknown waters, two motor-boats 
loaded with armed policemen chugged by and our frail craft was 
left tossing in their wake. The boatmen, as they strove to control 
the rolling of the boat, passed the information to us that the 
policemen were bound for the Linga embankment of the Kochila 
river. The flood waters could be drained away easily in a few days 
if the sluice-gates of the Linga embankment were opened. Once 
the water level went down, the paddy seedlings would hopefully 
rise out of the layers of silt and with a shower or two, the crop 
might be salvaged to some extent. But the villagers on the other 
side of the Linga embankment were resisting the opening of the 
sluice-gates as their autumn harvests and homes would be endanger- 
ed. Hundreds of villagers. armed with all sorts of weapons, were 
keeping watch over the gates round the clock. Officials of the 
Public Works Department, who visited the spot to open the sluice- 
gates, had to turn back post haste as they felt, their lives were 
in danger. Armed policemen were being despatched to open the 
gates by force if persuasion failed. The villagers were determined 
not to allow the gates to be opened. They were prepared to face 
the bullets of the police rather than see their crops disappear 
beneath the fury of the flood. The newspaper described this deve- 
Jopment under the heading, ““A Grave and Explosive Situation.” 

Now if the police had to resort to firing, 1 would have to issue a 
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statement strongly condemning their action. It would be extremely 
difficult to strike a delicate balance between the interests of the 
flood-affected people of the Kali and those of the villagers shelter- 
ed behind the safety of the Linga embankment. The two groups 
were diametrically opposed to each other. If | condemned firing 
and the use of force by the police in the circumstances, the people 
on the other side of the Linga embankment would be pleased: 
but grave discontent would be created in the flood-affected areas 
of the Kali. This added to my embarrassment. Both these areas 
were in my constituency. I was confronted with a dilemma indeed. 
How were the conflicting interests of the two groups to be 
reconciled? 


Not far away we saw a hamlet. It looked like a small island 
from a distance. The muddy flood-waters had submerged the 
village road. It was flanked on both sides by thorny screw pine 
shrubs and the water level had reached the young green shoots of 
the bamboo thickets. But in the midst of the desolation, a group 
of dark, naked boys were bathing and swimming in uninhibited 
Joy. When they saw our boat approaching them, they raised their 
arms and shouted for alms and relief. But our indifference disco- 
uraged them and they quietly forgot us as they resumed their sport. 

Thirty to fifty years before, their fathers and grandfathers must 
have disported themselves in the same way, fishing in the flood 
waters of the same Kali. The floods of the Kali river had almost 
been annual events in those bygone days. But after the construc- 
tion of the dam across the upper reaches of the river, people had 
as good as forgotten what floods meant. 

As we proceeded towards the village. we noticed a group of 
villagers standing under a cluster of bamboos. They were gazing at 
the expanse of water with vacant, expressionless eyes. Behind them, 
against the desolate background, the sodden thatch and bamboo 
rafters of a hut dangled precariously over a heap of wet earth 
which had once been walls. A number of cows tethered to their 
poles in the sheds were lowing pitifully. A colleague of mine in 
the boat said, “Stop here a while. There was a polling booth in 
this village during the last election. We ought to distribute some 
food here. The villagers will remember our mission of mercy with 
gratitude. We'll get rich dividends out of it in the future.” 
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The boatmen welcomed the suggestion, as they had become 
exhausted after hours of strenuous rowing across the shallow 
waters, Quietly they pushed the boat to a cool spot in the shade of 
the bamboos. 

The others in the boat, in the meantime, busied themselves with 
their cameras, sharpened their pencils and opened their note-pads 
in order to record eye-witness stories and collect statistics and other 
items of information for the inevitable Press statements. 

The villagers had been discussing something. Now they suddenly 
fell silent and turned sullen. One of us enquired, ‘‘Is this the 
village Jahnipara?” 

A villager replied in a listless voice, “Why, this is Malipatna, 
You have left Jahnipara far behind”. 

The position of our colleague, who had so confidently described 
to us the political geography of this village and told us about the 
polling booth, became awkward. Our accumulated irritation and 
discomfort turned against him. Everybody called him a fool and an 
idiot, one who talked of things about which he knew nothing. It was 
only on his account that we had been groping our way in these 
uncharted muddy waters since morning. But he kept cool and 
appeared indifferent to the outbursts of his critics, busying himself 
with the notes he scribbled on his pad with a professional] flourish. 
He asked the villagers in an unduly sharp voice, ‘‘How many 
families are there in this village?” 

‘‘About one hundred and fifty households,” replied a villager in 
a dull voice. 

This valuable piece of information was immediately noted down. 
Then another question was flung. ‘‘How many houses have been 
either washed away or destroyed by the flood?”’ 

‘We haven't counted them,’’ came the indifferent reply. 

The questioner twirled his pencil in his fingers and nervously 
chewed his nails for a minute. Then he asked with considerable 
seriousness, ‘Have you been getting relief satisfactorily?”’ 

The answer was pat, ‘*Those who beg for relief may be getting 
it. But we have neither asked for it nor have been given it.” 

Such indifference towards the much-coveted relief had bewildered 
the questioner. He was at a loss for his next question. But I was 
feeling impatient. To stop the useless dialogue I asked the boatmen 
to resume our journey. None of us had any idea in which direction 
the Kali embankment, our destination. lay. I therefore enquired of 
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the villagers: could they tell us how far we should have to row to 
reach the Kali embankment, where the river had breached and in 
which direction we should go? 


The hero of my story, that nameless person, had been standing 
all this while among the villagers, listening to our conversation 
with silent curiosity. At my question, he pointed a cramped, knott- 
ed finger at the distant horizon and said, ‘‘There, between those 
two palm-trees.’’ The trees stood out against the skyline and could 
be seen through the haze of the sun. It was there that the embank- 
ment had been breached. It was atleast five to six miles away. 

At the outset of our journey that morning we had been told that 
we had to cover a distance of only five to six miles to reach the 
place. It was already noon, but the five to six miles that stretched 
before us seemed, an endless distance. The boatmen, too, being 
unaccustomed to these strange waters, were finding it difficult to 
locate the correct channels. In that vast expanse of water all land- 
marks had been lost and all villages looked alike. 

The hero of my story solved our problem by offering to show us 
the way himself. Without waiting for our consent he jumped into 
our boat. But the boatmen objected to his unsolicited guidance and 
said, ‘‘You need not come. We can find our way ourselves. You 
accompanied the Relief Officer the other day in this boat, and 
dumped a half-dead calf in it. Well, we don’t belong to a caste that 
will touch dead cattle. You are an accursed person. Get out! This 
boat is leaky and cannot take your additional weight.” 

But the man quietly made himself comfortable on a plank with- 
out showing any sign of embarrassment at this unmerited abuse 
and said, ‘‘Well, row on. Your boat will be as safe as ever. These 
are the merciful waters of God which never cause harm! All men 
are brothers on these waters. There are no untouchables.” 

The grumbling of the boatman subsided into a sullen silence and 
the boatmen rowed on, grunting and groaning from time to time, 
over the unending expanse of muddy water. 


The stranger must have been more than sixty years of age—his 
hair had turned grey but his body was still erect. His cheekbones 
stood out grotesquely on his stubby face. His teeth, under a layer 
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of unbrushed dirt, looked yellow. An unkempt beard covered his 
face looking like a growth of cactus. His cheeks were wrinkled and 
shrunken. On his dark parched skin, sweat had etched patches that 
looked like ringworm. The small towel across his shoulder stank 
of sweat and dirt. 

He was talking to himself, ‘‘The calf was lying half dead under 
the mud of collapsed walls when J looked into that cowshed by 
chance. The people of the village had fled for refuge to the embank- 
ment. You are cursing me for having carried the suffering animal 
in your boat. But if I had not rescued the animal and revived it by 
making it drink hot gruel, the poor creature would have been dead 
by now. When the river rises in fury against life and creation, is it 
not our duty to fight shoulder to shoulder on the side of life and 
the living?” 

The boatmen had neither the time nor the inclination to listen to 
his explanations. But a friend of ours who was sitting close to him 
warned us in English, ‘‘We have made a mistake in allowing this 
fellow to accompany us. I am sure his intention is to sponge on 
us.” 

The man could not follow what was being said about him in 
English and asked in bewilderment, ‘‘What did your honour say?” 

Our friend, who had just imputed dark motives to him, felt 
completely nonplussed at this disarming question and replied that 
he was only commenting upon the harshness of the sun. 

Minds which impute unworthy motives to those they cannot 
understand are small. Such always seek shelter behind facades of 
falsehood. 

T stared at the stranger. A mysterious remoteness gave his face 
a look of expressionlessness. His gaze was lost in the vast expanse 
of waters which merged with the distant horizon. 

He said calmly, “‘We are sitting together hcre in the vessel of 
God, What is all this talk about yours and mine?” 

My interest in this strange individual was growing. Perhaps for 
the first time, I was seeing a typical village tout. 

He took out a cheap cigarette out of the folds of his clothes and 
lit it. As he sucked the smoke in through his lips, his cheeks 
hollowed like the cavities in a skull. I said, ‘‘Tell us all the news.” 

He exhaled a cloud of smoke and replied, ‘“Your honours are 
seeing things for yourselves. What is there for me to add?” 
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I was expecting him to give us an exaggerated description of the 
flood and the affliction it had brought. I was preparing myself to 
hear a list of grievances and complaints about the relief operation. 
I hoped to obtain enough material from him to issue my Press 
statement. But his replies utterly disappointed me, 

‘Perhaps this flood has ruined all the prospects of the next paddy 
crop. What do you think?’’ I suggested again. 

He said that if the water were drained away within the next four 
to five days and a few showers followed, the paddy crop could be 
salvaged to some extent. But the winter crop would compensate 
for any loss incurred on account of the partial failure. “As you 
know, sirs,’’ he said, ‘‘the river is never cruel or merciless; if it 
brings ruin to this side, it bestows gifts on the other.’’ There was a 
tenderness in his voice. He was paying an eloquent tribute to the 
devastating river. Out of a deep reverence for these cruel waters, 
he lifted some of the muddy liquid in the hollow of his palms and 
washed his parched face with it. Then he drank a few mouthfuls. I 
was shocked at this unhygienic conduct and shuddered at the 
thought of the billions of cholera germs he must have swallowed. 


I had no more questions to ask him. He and people like him 
are the mute children of the earth. They have never known how to 
articulate their thoughts and feelings in sophisticated language. Out 
of sheer boredom I tried to develop some interest in the landscape 
around and began to scan the nameless villages which resembled 
deserted islands in a primeval ocean. The flood, however devastat- 
ing and terrible it might have appeared to us, had provided the 
people with an opportunity for recreation. Groups of village wo- 
men were filling their pitchers with water. Some were gossiping 
leisurely while scouring their water-pots with mud. Groups of 
people were fishing. The deep urge for living, in the midst of the 
cruel onslaught of nature, had infused a new vitality in them. 

The stranger had been sitting silent all the while. Now he broke 
the spell and said, “Well, sirs, do you call this a flood? The floods 
we used to have in this river in bygone years are mere dreams to- 
day. In those days we used to take shelter on the tops of the tallest 
trees for days and nights. One flood I still remember. It was ona 
New Moon day. Suddenly we heard a roar across the paddy fields. 
1 was a small boy then. I climbed up to the top of a jamun-tree 
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which stood in our back yard to see what it was all about. You 
may not believe it, sirs, but a wall of water as high as a palm-tree 
was rushing towards our village. By the time I climbed down from 
the tree, the waters had arrived.” 

None of us believed this fantastic story. Even one of the boatmen 
asked in a voice of ynical distrust, “The water that was rushing 
towards you was as high as a palm-tree! Were your people taller 
than palm-trees? How did they save themselves from being sub- 
merged and washed away? How they survived at all?” 

At this question, all those who had been sitting in bored discom- 
fort broke into guffaws of laughter. But the stranger was not in the 
least disturbed by their hostility and replied in calm humility, “A 
man can never be as tall as a palm-tree. But in the areas subject 
to floods, the foundations of the houses are usually as high as that, 
in order that the flood waters may not reach the floors. But when- 
ever floods cross the usual level we climb over to our thatched 
roofs. It’san old game of hide-and-seek with the river, a game 
we have played since childhood. Otherwise, the river would have 
washed us away into oblivion long since.’’ He continued, ‘‘But 
these days such floods are rare. They have not occurred since dams 
were constructed on the upper reaches of the river, nor do we get 
the bountiful crops of those days, the crops Mother River used to 
bestow on us as compensation for her wild fury.” 

He looked wistfully at the distant skyline where the muddy 
waters seemed to flow into it. I asked, ‘‘Do you feel sorry because 
those severe floods no longer come?”’ 

He said, ‘‘Well, sirs, these days ‘dharma’ is no more. These are 
the days of ‘adharma’. How can you expect either those floods or 
those crops?” 

One of our friends commented in English, “‘To run a modern 
country with such superstitious, stupid people is like cultivating a 
piece of land with a pair of old and infirm bullocks. Who, in his 
senses, can regret the construction of the dams or feel sorry because 
floods no longer come as violently as before?” 

I thought it my patriotic duty to drive some sense into the empty 
skull of this superstitious ignoramus and said, “It is not onaccount 
of dharma or adharma. The dam that has been constructed on the 
upper reaches of the river has partly controlled the floods and you 
have been able to have your homes and fields safe. Have you ever 
heard about the Hirakud project?” 
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“Yes, yes,’ he replied ina listless tone. ‘‘During the last elec- 
tions, the Government sent people who showed us pictures of the 
Hirakud Dam. The Government may be powerful, but how can it 
control the river? If you cancontrol the river, why do so many 
breaches occur? The more man fights the river the more the river 
retaliates. Otherwise, how can you explain that? Though I have seen 
an unending series of floods in my life, I have never seen a flood 
whose waters do not drain away?” 

These are the children of the River. They have been brought up 
in the lap of Mother River. They have been nourished and sus- 
tained not through conflict but through cooperation with her. The 
engineering details of the Hirakund Dam or a description of its 
material benefits, in terms of kilowatts of energy or cusecs of water 
cannot alter their attitude towards life—an attitude they have 
acquired through cycles of floods and harvests. 

I said, ‘‘If the sluice-gates of the Linga embankment can be 
opened, these waters will not take more than a couple of days to 
drain away. But the people on the other side of the embankment 
are not allowing the gates to be opened. The water has been standing 
for that reason. The police have been sent to open the gates. You 
people, instead of sitting quietly in your villages and philosophising 
over the floods could go and try to persuade the other villagers to 
allow the sluice-gates to be opened peacefully to save your houses 
and crops.”’ 

Someone else suggested, ‘“‘Why don’t you start a hunger strike 
on their doorsteps? You are suffering now only because of them.” 

But none of these suggestions appealed to him. He said, ‘The 
flood has already filled our cups of misery to the brim. It is no 
compensation to have our misery repeated in other places.” 

l rubbed my tired eyes to take a hard look at this poor hungry 
child of the river Kali. Of course, we can never know such people, 
for they are eternal strangers to us. But behind the facade of their 
grotesque, dirty and hungry appearance, they maintain the joyous 
principles of creation. They are not the proud rulers of the earth 
but, in the midst of hunger, deprivation and misery, they keep the 
earth alive. In their sunken cheeks, hungry eyes, high cheekbones, 
yellow teeth and unkempt thorny beards shines a beauty which is 
more than earthly. 
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I lit a cigarette. The afternoon sun had gone down across the 
slope of the western sky. The village of Haripur could be seen 
through the groves of trees. A relief camp had been opened in this 
village. People came in batches, trekking to the camp for doles. The 
embankment had been breached not far from this village, but the 
village itself had not been affected much—it was so situated that 
the onrush of the flood-waters could not assail it directly. We had 
to walk on foot to reach theembankment, wading through the slush 
and mud of the paddy fields. 

One of our colleagues said in English, so as to not to be under- 
stood by the stranger, ‘“‘This fellow has come al] the wayin our boat 
to collect his relief dole.” 

I retorted in disgust, ‘‘How does that harm you? If you can spare 
one flood-stricken person the trouble of walking so far on foot in 
order to receive the meagre relief you will have atleast served one 
of the people you profess to serve.” 

As the stranger splashed his way across the paddy fields with 
ungainly steps, I asked, ‘“‘Have you come alone from your village 
for relief? How will you go back all by yourself?” 

A smile flickered over his swarthy face, across the rows of yellow 
teeth. He smiled at me and replied. ‘‘Hunger is never satiated by 
doles. None of our people have come for relief and they have not 
received any.” 

I was surprised and asked, ‘‘Then why are all these people trek- 
king towards the relief camp like an army of hungry ants?” 

“Those who actually need relief are not in this crowd. You’ll see 
one or two well-dressed men leading the flood-stricken villagers. 
They will misappropriate all the doles by their ingenuity and fine 
talk. The real victims suffer in silence,’ he commented acidly. 

I asked, ‘Do you mean to say that those who have lost their 
homes and crops in the flood and the day-labourers who have lost 
their means of livelihood are starving?” 

Again the same mysterious smile flickered over his lips and he 
replied, ‘On God's earth nobody ever starves for days on end. 
Whatever is readily available, husks, roots or leaves, satisfies the 
hunger of man. Most of us have been living like that. How do you 
imagine that people eanlive on the relief rice which is full of gravel 
and husk? Even the fortunate ones receive only a seer of that un- 
edible stuff, a week.” 
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Perhaps for the first time I was looking at a true son of the soil. 
All the fury and chastisement of nature left him undaunted. He was 
steadfast through hunger, epidemic and famine. Hunger had not 
made him a beggar nora burglar. It had only opened before his 
eyes the prospect of a life of fulfilment through struggle and 
suffering. 

I told him that he could take us into his confidence and bring his 
grievances to our notice so that we could do something for him. 
But he replied in the same toneless voice, ‘““You may go to those 
who are in need of relief. We are in no need of it.”’ 

One of my colleagues retorted, ‘‘Then what do you want? If you 
are in no need of relief, the Government ought to close down the 
relief camps.’ 

“‘The Government, or the party whichrules, or evenan individual 
like you—whoever it be—all you do is throw some crumbs of charity 
at us ata moment when we have lost all! But we are no beggars, 
nor do we want to be. You cannot rest until you have turned us all 
into beggars. Unless we are beggars, how can you flaunt your bene- 
volence?”’ His voice was filled with bitterness. 

1 asked in embarrassed humility, ‘What do you want then?” 

He replied, ‘‘We want to close the breach by working round the 
clock; we want all this rice which is being distributed as relief to be 
cooked in common kitchens on the embankment, where thousands 
of people can eat and work, without interruption, till the breach is 
closed and the flood water is drained away. Then there will be no 
need to offer doles and men will not scramble for food like 
animals.”’ 

By now we had reached the fringe of Haripur village. An ancient 
banyan-tree stood there, its branches sprawling. A number of flood- 
stricken people who had come from distant places to collect their 
doles were resting under it. Some of them were empty handed, 
others had small quantities of rice tied in their ragged clothes. Each 
group had a leader who was dressed in clean clothes. The leaders 
were the friends, philosophers and guides of these wretched people. 
As soon as they noticed us, some came forward and launched upon 
an endless tale of woe, making allegations against the relief ad- 
ministration. Open charges of corruption and mismanagement were 
hurled at the officials in charge. Even the most enthusiastic of those 
among us who had been collecting material for Press statements 
were quickly wearied of recording their countless charges. 
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I asked one of the well-clad village leaders, ‘‘Have you also come 
for relief?” 

“T have been waiting since morning,”’ hereplied ina bitter hostile 
voice, ‘and of course I’ll go home empty-handed.” 

I asked, ‘‘But are you also in need of relief?” 

“Por whom is the Government distributing relief ? I could not 
get a single packet of milk powder,’’ he complained. ‘Yet all these 
tins of milk powder are being sold in the black market.” 

The river which bestowed a dignity on her sons and infused in 
them the courage to stand up and fight in order to create a better 
and richer life, notwithstanding all her destructive caprices, had 
also turned them into beggars, men who could whine shamelessly 
for a little milk powder or for a handful of rice. 


My eyes sought in the crowd for the stranger who had accom- 
panied us and vho now struck meas being unusual. But he was 
not to be seen anywhere. We walked towards the breach on the 
embankment. 

Shanties and shapeless huts covered with palm fronds stood in 
rows, Stretching a mile or more down the embankment, providing 
shelter of a sort for the homeless. Those who had been fortunate 
enough to procure tarpaulins from Government relief centres had 
pitched tents and resumed their usual domestic routine in temporary 
homes. But those who had not been so fortunate had constructed 
thatched huts and covered them with any material they could easily 
lay hands on. The problem of having a roof over their heads solved, 
food had to be found. Their only occupation now was to hang 
around the relief camps and fight fora piece of old cloth, a handful 
of rice or a small quantity of milk powder. They stood in queues 
before the relief kitchens, opened by the charitable Marwaris, where 
they could get some gruel. The floods had reduced these men to the 
primitive stage of food-gatherers. Their only purpose in life was to 
get food. 

But high above this vulgar pig sty, the setting sun blazed a trail 
of golden light across the sky, over which was cast the image of a 
life, magnificent and beautiful. The breeze carried from distant 
hedges the sweet fragrance of unknown flowers. The river bore on 
its quiet stream the glory of the evening sky. All these combined, 
seemed to make a proper setting for the emergence of Man. the 
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beautiful. I was still searching for the stranger, who had accom- 
panied us, in this crowd of relief-seekers. He was not to be found. 

A short distance away, some altruistic person was distributing 
roasted gram and biscuits. People whose palates had lost all sense 
of taste by living on green leaves and relief-rice for days on had 
swarmed there and started fighting among themselves for a biscuit 
or a fistful of roasted gram. Those beaten back in the struggle were 
denied a taste of these delicacies and were squatting on the ground, 
hurling abuse at the others. We were passing that way when we 
were stopped abruptly by a tumultuous noise. The crowd had 
suddenly turned wild and was shouting, ‘‘Kill the bastard! Throw 
him into the water.” 

On enquiry we learnt that a beggar had elbowed his way through 
the crowd and managed to collect, twice over, the ration of roasted 
gram distributed toeach person. The second time he was caught 
red-handed. The crowd pounced upon him and was beating him 
mercilessly. 

We felt a morbid curiosity to see the man who could steal another 
man’s food even in this hour of calamity, when everybody was go- 
ing hungry and half fed. But I could not believe my eyes when I saw 
that it was our stranger whom I had been searching all the while. 
In the midst of the blows raining on his back and the abuse heaped 
upon him he stood quietly, even nonchalantly, with the same 
mysterious smile on his lips. His towel had been torn to shreds. 
But he still held a small parcel, knotted in a corner of it. It con- 
tained the roasted gram which he was accused of having taken a 
second time. 

I was shocked to the core of my heart and was profoundly dis- 
illusioned. A cherished dream had been shattered by an ugly 
reality. One of my colleagues said viciously, ‘“Now the tout has got 
his due. The scoundrel was lecturing us that he was not in need of 
relief. Now you can see why he came all this way in our boat. It 
was to steal roasted gram and biscuits meant for flood-afflicted 
people.”’ 

T was wondering why they did not kill the rascal on the spot. I 
have no sympathy for greedy scoundrels who steal other men’s food 
in the midst of hunger and crisis. In fact, no punishment could be 
too severe for such people. It is a crime against humanity. 

I declared that if this fellow dared to come to our boat on our 
way back, I would throw him into the river aad let him get a good 
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taste of the eternal waters where, according to him, dharma rested! 
We walked on in hatred and anger. 


The golden glimmer of the afternoon had greyed beneath the 
approaching evening. We were to return to our boat and set out 
for our camp. The breach inthe embankment was a little distance. 
ahead. where a solitary palm-tree stood like alone sentinel. It made 
a graceful silhouette against the setting light of day. Suddenly a 
person pushed his way through us from behind, running towards 
the breach in the embankment like a hunted animal. We recognised 
him. He was the same stranger. The infuriated mob had beaten 
him up mercilessly. He was running with the ugly gait of a hungry 
dog who tries to save a piece of bone from other dogs. He darted 
into one of the shanties and was lost in the anonymity of the grey 
light and the dark shelters which all looked alike. We walked on. 

An old woman of eighty or more was sitting at the door of a 
hut which looked more like a cave than a human habitation. The 
last rays of the fading light threw a mellow glow over her hungry 
and wrinkled face. She had nothing more than an aluminium pot 
and a short stick. She was blind. Those who passed that way tossed 
coppers or bits of food into her pot. She sat there like a statue, 
gaping at the nothingness around her through her blind eyes. 

But why was that scoundrel crouching there behind the old 
woman? He was notincapable of stealing fromthis helpless creature 
the few coins she had received. We were determined to save the 
old woman from her impending misfortune. We stopped to listen 
to the tale he had been spinning to her, crouching there behind 
her back. He was telling her how men were quarrelling like cats 
and dogs for handfuls of roasted gram, how they had beaten him 
when he went for the roasted gram a second time. They caught 
him and tried to snatch away the roasted gram he had knotted safely 
in a corner of his towel. They had taken away most of it. His towel 
had been torn to shreds. ‘‘But I was able to keep a little. Here it is.”’ 
He poured the grams into her aluminium pot and said, ‘‘You’ve 
eaten all the gram I brought you the first time. There was more of 
it. Now take this. When I come next time I’ll see that you get still 
more.’ The old woman began to munch the grams with her tooth- 
less gums. She enquired in great expectation, ‘“‘Couldn’t you bring 
me another biscuit, son? It tasted very good.” 
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“Biscuits!” he replicd. “If I'd stayed for biscuits they would 
have eaten my raw flesh.” The old woman began to curse the 
rowdies and besought the God of Death to relieve the earth of the 
gangsters and hooligans who snatched away relief intended for 
helpless blind old women like her and kept her starving. 

The stranger consoled the old woman and said, ‘‘Now don’t 
worry, don’t shout. The next time I come, I'll certainly bring you 
biscuits. Where is your grandson? [ did not see him near the relief 
camp.” 

The old woman suddenly remembered her grandson, and said 
she did not know where the brat had gone. He had been out since 
morning. Then she called him in her feeble voicc, cursing him for 
his waywardness. 


The first evening star had appeared in the sky, bringing a bright 
splendour. It blazed the message of eternity and the dignity of man 
over the bestiality of hunger. The stranger was asking the old 
woman if her fever had responded to the medicine he had procured 
for her. 

I had lost my moral courage by now. I could not face him. We 
turned back without proceeding further. Would the stranger go 
home that night? I was only too anxious to take him back in my 
boat. But he had lain down on the grass and was resting, looking 
up at the distant stars. 


Translated by the Author 
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The Hundred Sons 


I was suddenly overwhelmed by the sound and fury of youth- 
power. 

Please, let me collect myself! I had never seen you before, so 
near and all over me, that’s why. I might have seen you in 
procesions, convocation halls and gheraos. But had never any 
occassion to get the feel of your power at such close range, sitting 
side by side on a wooden bench, having to suffer the smell of your 
soiled shirts, and to chase the flies away with the help of your 
tattered note-books on the Constitution of India. Those few hours 
of my existence come hurtling down the memory lane. J remem- 
ber the tremors. And the brave efforts I madeto get past the 
shocks of intimacy. 

Among other things, I recall having pitied Gandhari. For didn’t 
I know that she had spawned these hundred sonsin vain? That 
these shabby young men were bound to perish, sooner rather than 
later, to prove the morals of Mahabharata? 

It happened recently. I was travelling to Calcutta on return from 
leave spent at my native place in Orissa. I live in Calcutta where 
I hold a job, my office and authority, an ordinary car and a 
happy family. So I was anxious to get back to the city, after hav- 
ing spent about a fortnight with my parants and refreshed my 
roots. 

I was travelling by the overnight Puri-Howrah Express, I had 
allowed myself to suffer the hard planks of a third class sleeper, 
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in the hope that it would be over soon and I would reach Calcutta 
in the early morning. I had let it be known, incidentally, to my 
co-passengers that I would have travelled by air-conditioned first 
class if it were on official duty, that the leave travel concessions do 
not apply to short distances, etc. But unlike them, I did not find 
it easy to sleep in peace. Just as I was going to put on the switch 
and read the time by my watch, yet once again, our train glided 
into the lights and hubbub of a big station. Kharagpur! Fine. 
Barely two hours to .reach the destination. I got up to smoke a 
cigarette. 

The loud speaker was carrying on with the sing-song announce- 
ments—such and such train on such and such platform — will leave— 
will arrive—in Bengali, Hindi and English. What was that? Some 
wrong words, it seemed, were being conveyed to us in the package. 
I listened and I was given to understand thus: the Seven Down 
Puri-Howrah Express would leave at four forty-five hours, but 
there was a possibility of its being detained at Panskura. 

Of being detained at Panskura? Where is Panskura? And what 
exactly does he mean by possibility? 

However I must get ready for the event, I thought. I may have 
to reveal my identity to the Guard or the Station Master and tell 
him that I ama senior executive on leave and J have got to go 
back soon, or else. 

The Seven Down left Khargpur on schedule and trundled on to 
Panskura at day-break. The tiny railway station did not appear 
to be bothered by the extraordinary arrival of an express train. 
In fact, no one seemed to be ina hurry. The railway officials, 
frayed coats and all, were surely to be seen on the platform, but 
there was little movement. Two blue-coated subordinates were hol- 
ding on tightly to their folded green and red flags, as if they had 
been asked to defend the non-movement with their lives. The 
message conveyed to us, I imagined, was that the stoppage was an 
unalterable fact and the future was not wortha moment’s thou- 
ght. 

The train steamed out of Panskura, just as the message was 
beginning to sink in. But the ‘‘cha-wallah,”’ passing on to me the 
fifteen paise liquid in an earthen glass, gave a broad grin in 
the act of running along for his money, and said ‘It stops again 
at Mecheda.’’ I was not amused. 

It stopped indeed at Mecheda—evidently of the same class as 
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Panskura—and continued to stop. The male passengers filled the 
platform in variegated cottons, barely removed from the comfort 
of undress, to know and see the fun at first hand. I went past them 
and asked the nearest station babu for an explanation. ‘‘Excuse 
me,”’ I said, ‘‘I am so and so, now could you please tell me why 
the train has stopped over here? And may I know when she is like- 
ly to move?”’ The questioning was as sharp as ] could make it in 
the circumstances. 

The station babu gave the answer in a level tone, bordering on 
haughtiness: 

‘‘Gherao in Uluberia,”’ 

“What kind of gherao?”’ 

‘‘The workers are squatting on the track.” 

“Which means, the train is not going to move?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“For how long?” 

‘*‘Nothing can be said at the moment.” 

‘‘Not beyond this evening, I suppose”’ 

(derisive smile) 

‘‘Nothing can be said at the moment.” 

Nothing can be said at the moment! If he were asked to declare 
whether he wished to live or die, the recorded answer would per- 
haps be the same. The stolid stupidity of the repetition gave me 
little scope for further action. 

I returned to my compartment. The grinning ‘‘cha-wallah’’ here 
was a better specimen, I decided. I could do with a little malice, 
but not with such wooden bureaucratic behaviour. 

I am not suggesting that being a top-level officer I do not share 
the common failings of bureaucracy. But I am sure I could have 
done better than him, if only I were back in my chamber, with the 
proper tools. 

If only I did not have to be a passenger in a third class sleeper 
of this god-forsaken train! Leave aside the station babu. Did my 
khadi-clad co-passenger have to tell me that all big officers of the 
Government ought to be shot? Was the moon-faced trader, sporting 
a thin gold-chain round his neck, called upon to munch his Kash- 
miri apples and offer one to me? Did he consider me as a part of 
the starving population? Or, what was worse, had he seen me 
hunting around in the platform for something to eat, jostling with 
the crowd for the fast-selling, yet evil-looking, pakoras? And did 
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the hollow-cheeked terylene clad gentleman, possibly a civil ser- 
vant, have to ask me pointedly whether the matter had been re- 
ported to the Home Minister, whether the General Manager had 
arrived on the scene, etc? As if he was my big boss and was ask- 
ing for a position paper! Honestly, the way these people were con- 
ducting themselves in the face of a crisis, was hardly edifying, and 
I wished I could escape. I remembered the young ‘‘cha-wallah” 
again, almost with affection. 

Meanwhile, Mecheda had fost all interest in us. The Seven 
Down had outlived its relevance, notto speak of welcome, with 
the passage of hours, and now it was eleven in the morning. Wild 
rumours were floated for our benefit after the pakoras, samosas, 
and what have you, had been sold three times over, and the ven- 
dors suffering from an excess of windfall were dozing and carping 
at each other alternately. Rumours, such as, that shootings had 
started, the army had taken over, the wires had been cut off, etc. 
were being bandied about. The station babus had retired into 
unseen caves. 

In this situation, when I was thinking, despairingly, of having 
another bath, the promise occurred to me in a flash. May be I can- 
not reach Howrah due to the gherao ahead in Uluberia, but 
couldn’t I go in reverse gear to Kharagpur? Wouldn't there be a 
local train beating retreat from Uluberia or thereabouts? 

My hopes were confirmed by enquiries. Thanks! I will now go 
to Kharagpur and spring a surprise on my cousin sister. I will re- 
vive myself with a sisterly lunch and decide on the next course of 
action. I will contact the proper authorities and take the earliest 
convenient train to Calcutta after the gherao is lifted. 

So, near about noon, I welcomed a local coming from the oppo- 
site direction. Grabbing my suitcase I crossed over to the train as 
soon as it had stopped and entered the nearest compartment. | 
entered and heaved an audible sigh of relief. 

It was then that I was treated to the sound and fury, signifying, 
I hoped, just another slice of experience. 
ue Fre number was hardly seven or eight. Their ages would vary 
between seventeen and twenty-five. But they seemed to articulate 
with numerous lips and tongues and eyes and limbs. 

“Sir, would you like to have a glass of cold water?” 

Who said that? One or more? These young creatures, no bigger 
than my own children, were they trying to be funny? 
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I did not answer and tried to cover them with a grave parental 
expression. But I was not favoured with any reaction. Nor the hint 
of a motivation in those limpid luminous eyes. The eyes appeared 
to be totally innocent of thought, including the wrong kind. I 
allowed myself to think that I may indeed be looking sweaty and 
thirsty, and the invitation to drink some cold water may be genuine, 
after all. I was going to accept the invitation when I found that 
one of them was exhibiting a pack of cards in the manner of a 
conjuror, another was mercilessly shaking the torso of his friend in 
an attempt to say something, and yet another was using the open 
window to extend and withdraw himself in quick succession, shout- 
ing a song-line in some unknown lanuage. 

I accepted the offer without further delay and said ‘‘Thank vou, 
two glasses please.” 

Someone placed a cheap plastic water-bottle before me and asked 
me to go ahead. The gesture carried no courtesy or elegance. I was 
reminded of the superior apple passed on to me by the moon-faced 
trader. The water bears no colour, I told myself, and there was not 
enough reason to take offence. 

A long way to go till Kharagpur. Should I keep quiet all the time? 
Or should I start a conversation? They had no doubt acknowledged 
my seniority by calling me “‘Sir’’, but their subsequent behaviour 
was a complex of movements and sounds I could not understand, 
far less appreciate. 

The train blew the whistle, and a sharp imitative sound was 
emitted by one of my new companions. As if he was a boy of ten 
entertaining us all with a sense of his ‘“‘joy and wonder’! That did 
it. I decided in favour of silence. Unsmiling too, if I could help 
it. 

The train moved. Suddenly someone—dark blue shirt, pock marks 
on the face and a dusty mop of hair—came closer to me and asked 
“Sir, do you believe in this gherao?’’ 

I wished I could refuse to answer. For these forty-five years of 
my life, I had nurtured the delicate plant of my convictions (what- 
ever they were) well within my sanctum sanctorum. Did I have to 
come out with them for the benefit of this irresponsible youth? 

Very well. My reply was unmistakably firm. ‘‘No, It only causes 
suffering to many innocent passengers.” 

He stopped me with a short burst of laughter. Making it appear 
that he knew it all along, a familiar piece from my kind of text- 
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book. ‘‘Good”, he added, ‘‘but that apart, do these gheraos help 
the revolution?” 

T was preparing the rejoinder when another yelled at him from 
behind. ‘‘I say, Mantu, your sister was going to be admitted to the 
hospital, no? What happened?”’ 

‘Nothing. That bastard of a doctor wanted a hundred rupees 
for arranging a bed. AsI could not manage it, he said there was 
nothing wrong with her and she could be treated at home.” 

“So?” 

“So what? If anything happens to my sister, you know what I 
would do. The dada of his neighbourhood belongs to our group. 
Some evening when the fellow would be coming home from the 
hospital...’ (the gesture of an inspired stabbing, eyes popping 
out). 

The audience roared with laughter. 

1 was amazed. Where did they belong? Which species of the 
human race? They were students, as it appeared from their books 
and notes, put to various uses. They were like my sons, the younger 
generation, hope of the nation, but how very odd and different! 
The ones I knew talked sense, spent hours in the library, wrote 
poetry in moments of tranquil recollection, did social work in 
patriotic interludes, danced and yodelled in discos for a change, 
and also did a little revolution—joined the procession, that is,— 
when they were moved. They obeyed the needs of balance and per- 
spective, so that they could pass through the prickly years without 
damage and attain the adult image, in due course. The proper and 
pleasant image of success. Like me, for example. But Inever knew 
about these sorts of young men, What will happen to them? 

My dear boys, do you think this life is a big farce? Having shown 
little concern for the ailing sister, you are overjoyed at the thought 
of thrashing the doctor! You are shouting, whistling and laughing 
the moments away like ten-year olds, and yet claim familiarity with 
the revolution! Having asked me a serious question, you forget I 
owe you an answer. That I do exist. 

Moreover, there Was none whose shirt was not crumpled. None 
whose hair was in place. Some did not even wear any footwear. 

Sadly, I concluded that these were the hundred sons. They could 
not be saved. 

Nevertheless I was curious to know more about them. I managed 
to gather pieces of information through half-answers to my ques- 
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tions and a painful exercise in observing and listening to them 
while they were engaged jin a bewildering variety of occupations, 
such as, an instant game of cards, palm-reading, reference to the 
love-life of Mao Tse-Tung and discussions on the relative merits of 
different localities of Calcutta in regard to a supposedly bazar delicacy 
known as Murhi-Masala. The main points of my information 
were: 

—they were daily commuters to Calcutta, for studies; they had 
to turn back today from somewhere, thanks to the gherao; 

—they did not occupy themselves entirely with studies, as they had 
to do a lot of work for the Party; 

—they could not possibly stay confined to classrooms, as they 
had to do jobs in stores, workshops, etc. to support themselves and 
their parents and brothers and sisters back home; (Sir, this is what 
they do in America, no?) 

—they did not study in Calcutta; they went there to earn a living 
and came back to study in their ‘‘own’’ country colleges. 

The facts were not contradictory, but they were bound to be 
overlapping, for Mantu was different from Sanku, and Sanku was 
not the same as Santu and... .For other useful details, here goes. 
Mantu’s sister was lying ill for the last six months. Another sister 
was aclerk in some foreign company, but they were trying to 
replace her by a chick who had caught the manager’s fancy. Five 
sisters in all. Mantu was not going to marry and bring another 
woman to the house (stupid!). Sanku—the lean one with moustache— 
his father was a moneyed man, had saved five thousand by selling 
pan-biri, but the wretch vanished somewhere with the money. Sanku 
was not such a small chap as he looked, he was once on the point 
of strangling the Principal, when he called him an idiot. Nabeen— 
the one reading palms—his father was a vaidya, died of cancer. 
Nabeen told Sanku that he would die in the gallows (damned liar, 
I will be killed by bullets, by your Jeave!). Santu was a fine cook, 
his fish-curry was heavenly (he is a Bangal, but you dare not tease 
him!). His whistling was superb, once the poor policemen were 
misled and ran the other way. So on and so forth. I hope the 
picture is fairly clear. Or is it? 

Another small bit. They had not eaten anything since the journey 
began. Not that they did not find eatables at the many wayside 
stations; they had no money to buy them with. Things would have 
been different if they had reached Calcutta, as there were arrangements 
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over there for credit and concession, thanks to the Party. 

Is there anything left to be said? 

The train was stopping at each station, almost, every five minutes. 
There were also the flies. I could not make out why they were so 
happy with the local trains. Mantu helped me to ward off the flies 
with more of his note-books, but the results were minimal. In due 
course, I closed my eyes and kept them closed, trying to imagine the 
comforts round the corner when I would be enjoying the beauty of 
the lawn in my sister’s bungalow in Kharagpur, stretched on an 
easy chair in the balcony, and recalling, with faint amusement, the 
adventure of the past few hours. 

The train had barely started to move from one of those stations 
when I heard Sanku shouting in his rasping tone, ‘‘There he goes, 
Shorty!”’ 

I opened my eyes and found him looking out of the window, with 
the others crowded around him. There was an instant communica- 
tion in smiles and gestures for some call to action, and I found 
Sanku rushing to the spot where we had the red-rimmed alarm 
chain, protected by severe warnings on the wall against misuse. He 
started pulling the chain. 

Why! what! My heart sank within me, but I was fairly vocal. I 
asked them to stop, even if my voice could not rise above the noise 
and excitement. Thev were prodding Sanku in a chorus—Pull! Pull 
it hard, damn you! 

I counted the passage of seconds. Now the train will come to a 
halt and the railway police will invade the compartment. They will 
surely question me, and then what do I do? Should I tell the truth 
and hand them over tothe police? But they will fight. Oh, my God, 
I know how these young thugs will fight! 

**Please, please’” were the words [ went on repeating, but they 
sounded like mantras. 

Maybe there was something wrong with the contraption or in 
Sanku’s method of pulling, for the train did not stop. Then he gave 
up and almost fell upon me to ask—‘‘Sir, give me one rupee, 
quick!”’ 

I brought out a rupee-note without a moment’s hesitation. 
Sanku secured it in a handkerchief with a tight knot, and sent the 
object flying through the window. The event was hailed by my 
companions with a mighty applause of clappings, whistlings and 
what have you, including, I suppose, a round of ‘‘inquilab. . .”” 
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After they had calmed down, Mantu gave me the brief explana- 
tion. ‘‘That was shorty, his right leg is shorter, poor thing. Lives in 
Khirai and goes to some college in Radhamohanpur. Fool, goes 
limping like a monkey. What are the trains for? Anyway, now that 
he has got a rupee, he can take a rickshaw or something.”’ 

I nodded my head, hoping to understand. 

They all got down at Radhamohanpur. Mantu spoke to me, 
apparently on behalf of the group. “‘Bye. Hope, we will meet 
again.” 

I acknowledged the farewell, and told him inwardly that the 
question of meeting again would not arise, ever. 

Yes, I have forgotten to mention that a few others of the tribe 
boarded the train at the same station. One of them, a silent bearded 
fellow offered me a rupee before getting down at the next station, 
and announced, ‘‘Sankuda has asked me to give it to you and to 
say many thanks.”’ 


Translated by the Author 
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AKHIL MOHAN PATNAIK 


The Story of a Dog 


When Mr Malhotra, his wife and daughter Mridula reached 
Srirampur airport, his orderly Laxman Singh and their pet dog 
Laika, were also with them, 

It was difficult to determine the breed of Laika, but one could 
imagine from its looks and gait that it could be a cross-breed 
between a dachshund and a native pariah dog. Only a year and 
half back Laika had entered the Malhotra family as a guest, and 
had examined the Malhotra household with a child-like curiosity. 
Shortly after, he had settled itself on the shoe rack of the family 
and had expressed in his own way that he had made himself quite 
comfortable in that place. 

Laika was slightly longish and his face made him look quite an 
innocent and liberal animal which had hardly any complaint 
against anybody in this world. All over the body he had a thick 
coat of coffee-coloured fur, and his two bluish eyes revealed lots 
of love and respect for his bread winners. The day he was christe- 
ned Laika, after the name of the astronaut dog, and was invited 
to drink milk, the reaction of the dog was quite simple and nor- 
mal. He drank the milk with sufficient self-confidence and self- 
respect as though he himself was indeed Laika. 

It is needless to mention that within a very few days Laika 
became a pet inmate of the Malhotra household. But as ill luck 
would have it, Mr Malhotra was suddenly posted out to Nigeria 
for about a year. Expenses apart, it was quite a worry for 
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Mathotra if it would be convenient to transport Laika to Nigeria 
on a passenger flight. Hoping that a year would pass off soon, Mr 
Malhotra had inserted a short advertisement in the paper. The 
sum and substance of the advertisement being that he wanted to 
leave his pet dog under the love and care of a kind man for one 
year only, while he would be away. He was willing to foot the 
entire expenses for the period and on his return it would be 
entirely upto the option of the foster-guardian to give back the 
dog or not. 

The time of Malhotra’s departure came nearer and yet no 
gentleman came forward to be the care-taker for Laika, in res- 
ponse to the advertisement. So willy nilly, the day before their 
departure, the responsibility for keeping Laika had to be thrust 
upon their faithful orderly Laxman Singh. Mrs Malhotra gave 
three hundred rupees to Laxman Singh and said, ‘‘Laxman, Laika 
loves you very much. So it is best that he stays with you. I have 
given you some money; if necessary write for more, and look after 
the dog well. I will be back in no time.’’ When Mrs Malhotra said 
these words, she had a lump in her throat and Laxman Singh in a 
saluting pose bowed down his head and said, ‘‘Mem Saab, you 
need not worry, I have eaten your salt all these years and would I 
not do this much for you, for a year only?”’ 

It was as if somebody lifted a huge burden from the chest of the 
Malhotra family. 

Laika was no stranger to the airport. Very often Laika had been 
to the airport, to welcome Mr Malhotra, or Mrs Malhotra, and 
when to refresh themselves they sat down to drink coffee in the 
lounge, Laika was not forgotten and a little milk or a biscuit was 
always given to him by the canteen manager. But today, he was 
being conducted by Laxman with a chain round his neck and this 
gave Laika sufficient reason for feeling strange. 

But soon after, when one after another the entire Malhotra 
family fondled Laika with tears in their eyes, and bade him good- 
bye at the sound of a metallic announcement, Laika realised the 
sad truth. He had been deserted. He had no other way but to 
travel a distance of two miles by foot, from the airport, keeping 
close to the heel of Laxman. The experience of travelling two miles 
at a stretch on foot was a novel experience for Laika, and not quite 
pleasant. 

When Laxman came back home and tied Laika to a pillar on 
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the verandah of his house, his religious and strictly vegetarian 
wife Latika got a shock as though she had seen a ghost. She 
started swearing continuously, intercepted in between even by 
obscene words. The plethora of abuses contained an over exaggera- 
ted list of inconveniences they would have to face due to the advent 
of Laika, and the conclusion was that, Laxman followed by herself 
and their future generations would surely go to hell on account of 
this wretched dog alone. 

After the storm of abuse abated slightly, Laxman tried to explain 
the facts properly, but everytime his attempt was thwarted by the 
counter attack of his wife. Without finding any other way out, 
Laxman finally exhibited the three hundred rupees given by Mrs 
Malhotra, and the storm subsided in a minute. Mrs Laxman 
Singh alias Latika walked upto Laxman ina merry gait and quickly 
collected the money. 

The three hundred rupees ultimately regulated the destiny of 
Laika’s immediate future. It was quickly decided that Laika would 
be kept chained in the verandah and will be given food twice a 
day. 

The morning meal would consist of the collected left over of 
the family meals, and for the evening, a piece of bread should do. 
Hunger does not discriminate between good food and bad. Hence 
in a very short time, Laika forgot all about the piece of biscuit in 
the morning, sufficient boiled rice and meat sprinkled with tur- 
meric powder at lunch time, and two milk soaked breads for the 
supper. 

Laxman had to go for his work in the morning and came back 
only in the night. So Laika could not be given his food and water 
in proper time. While the meal for Laika was being arranged by 
the unaccustomed and reluctant Latika, she was completely obli- 
vious of the habits of the dog. As such, if Laika did his constitu- 
tionals in the very place he was tied to, he had to suffer beatings 
froma stick again and again. Some time later, when Laxman 
went to his work, Laika was untied and he would return home 
rather late in the night. “‘Oh! good riddance, where can a dog go 
after all. It has to come back home. Who would keep a dog tied 
up always and serve him four meals a day.’ This was the refrain of 
Latika, and at intervals she would even announce it aloud. 

Sometimes, when Laxman came home, Laika came near him 
and Laxman on some occasions caressed Laika’s fast receding 
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coat of hair and in exchange a satisfied and grateful Laika licked 
him. That was enough. Irrespective of the fact whether it was 
winter, or summer Laxman would be forced to take a full bath 
by pouring of water over his head, as though he had killed a cow. 

Now Laika did not come home every day. If at all he came, it 
was once in seven or eight days, so the question of feeding Laika 
did not arise and the Laxman’s family felt relieved that Laika could 
arrange his food from outside. But in the meantime, Laika was 
getting thinner and a major portion of its fur had got uprooted, 
and though this was being noticed by Laxman and his wife, they 
preferred to ignore it. 

But precisely at this point of time, Laika’s experience was diffe- 
rent. He had to arrange his own food through his own endeavour. 
So on normal days he had to quarrel with the stray dogs and 
search for some food in the neighbour’s courtyard. And in places 
of feasting to patiently wait for the contents of throwaway banana 
leaves became a regular feature in his daily routine. By now he had 
acquired quite a sizeable information regarding Srirampur. In the 
evening at this place would come and gather the hawkers who sold 
potato chop and onion fries on their hand drawn carts, In the 
market from seven to about eight or nine in the morning, Hamid 
Mian dressed meat with a huge big chopper and while so chopping, 
now and then bits and pieces of meat would fall off, and in the 
evening, places where the mikes blared and there was illumination 
of red-blue bulbs, there was a definite prospect of a gala dinner. 

But one day, a small incident happened. It was not much of an 
incident for, while searching for food, this usually happened to 
Laika. Near the crossing, in an unguarded moment, a meat chop 
slipped out of the hands of the vendor and before it could touch 
the ground, it fell into the ever alert jaws of Laika. After all, what 
was his fault? However, out of a tea-kettle, quite a quantity of 
steaming hot water was poured over him. More out of inability 
than out of shame Laika that day returned with his ailing body 
to Laxman’s house, his old abode, and curled himself to rest 
quietly in his appointed place. 

Next morning, what Laxman and his wife saw was not Laika, 
nor even what could be imagined as Laika. Laika had so slimmed 
down that it could easily pass through the armlet of Laxman’s 
wife and from his hind part his tail was protruding out like an old 
blunt lady’s finger. And above all, on the back of Laika, the skin 
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equal in area to that of an Asia map had peeled off and the lump 
of red flesh in that region had started decomposing. 

Latika took pity and said, ‘‘He should be taken to the veterinary 
hospital. But who will pay the fee of the doctor? As if throwing 
away some money for food is not enough. There are health hazards 
and then again he is not particularly an obedient dog.” 

Prior to this, many letters from the Malhotra family carrying 
queries about Laika had gone unanswered. But today’s letter was 
promptly written to Nigeria exaggerating the accident of Laika, and 
asking for some more money. 

But by the time the money reached, Laika was no more waiting 
on Laxman’s verandah for treatment. Only a day after the accident, 
Laika stood on his four weak legs and started on a fearless adven- 
ture. In vain he tried to reach his tongue to the injury and on his 
failure to do so, let off a pathetic whining. 

This was no longer the same Laika who indulged in an afternoon 
siesta after his day’s meal of rice and meat in a hot summer noon. 
This was no longer the Laika who curled himself in Laxman’s 
verandah waiting for food. He was no longer the Laika who kept 
waiting near the garbage pit near the snack vendor’s, reconciled to 
his fate. An extremely sharp expression had come into the eyes 
of Laika, which was interpreted by the city father of Srirampur as 
savage. 

When Laika came back on to the road, the stray dogs, who were 
his constant companions, treated him with awe. Not because Laika 
had become very strong, but because his acute instinct and keen 
desire for survival found expression through his ugly body and 
sharp eyes, like sparks of fire. 

Luxury-bred Laika was initially sad to have lost the company of 
Malhotra family. Thereafter probably, he had reconciled himself 
to the family of Laxman with a deep sense of injured pride. There- 
after, when he started roaming on the road, he had felt himself to 
be an unwanted creature in the town of Srirampur, and that is 
why he always stood and waited at a distance. With great patience, 
he waited for the left overs of a feast to be thrown out. He was 
always feeling out of sorts, humiliated and ashamed like the lurking 
jackals when they trespass inside a town. But today, Laika was 
different. 

His name was no longer Laika, nobody called him by that name. 
For sometime he was a dog, or a stray dog, but during this short 
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span, the name of the ugly looking animal had by some magic 
changed to ‘‘that dog”’. 

“That dog” had in the meantime lost its soft down coat; it did 
not have a single streak of fur on its body. The body had taken a 
scarlet hue mixed with black. the eyes were blood shot and the tail 
stuck out from his hind parts like a stick. 

In the meanwhile, he had been singled out from the stray dog 
society of Srirampur. At his sight, the boys started throwing stones, 
the adults waved sticks at him and on occasions like marriage, etc. 
the crowd would not rest until he had been cleared out of that 
area. 

After having been ousted from the comparatively acceptable, 
gentle and civilised stray dog society of Srirampur, Laika had taken 
shelter with the dogs of the funeral ground at the outskirt of the 
town. Not exactly shelter, because for a morsel of rice, or some 
flesh from a carcass he had to give a regular fight with the local 
stray dog society, the vultures committee, and the association of 
the jackals. Thereafter, he had gradually been accepted into the 
stray dog society as a second-rate member, who did not pay his 
regular subscription. 

Even now Laika came into the Srirampur town. He had hardly 
any competitor there, because his very presence warned the other 
stray dogs to stay away ata safe distance. He did not suffer from 
the inferiority complex of the past. He was no longer hurried in 
his walk. He walked with his head slightly bent down, slowly, 
with a swinging gait. Pooht Who could do anything to him? 

Laika’s entry into Srirampur rang an alarm bell in the town. 
Again that dog had come; yesterday, it chased my son. The house- 
wives of Srirampur town, instead of discussing about each other’s 
garments and ornaments and local scandals, soon started discussing 
‘that dog”’ in their leisure time. This proved onceand for all that the 
whole of Srirampur town was oversensitive regarding the presence 
of that dog. 

The whole town gradually became apprehensive of ‘‘that dog”’, 
of that furless, scarlet, ugly, mad dog! Laika made an exception to 
his usual leisurely gait when every citizen of the town welcomed 
him with raised sticks. Even now he had not lost his capacity to 
run and thus was he able to confront a stray bull, the dogs of the 
funeral ground, sly jackals and the oversize vultures. 

The matter was no more at an individual level for he had be- 
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come a common cause of terror and petitions had becn made to 
the city father. Municipal employees were out to catch Laika with 
sticks hooked with wire noose. But Laika moved at the speed of 
lightning. Sometimes he made headway to the inaccessible places 
and again at times he would jump over a boundary wall and 
vanish. The chasers of the Srirampur Municipality could not get 
any trace of him. 

Laika had already become a terrible menace for all the citizens 
of Srirampur. Laika had become a challenge for the Srirampur 
Municipality. 

That day, surrounded by many sweepers, the Health Inspector 
himself sat on the jeep. There was no escape for Laika today. 
Laika’s thin long body was running at the speed of a released bow 
from its strings, and close on his heels was following the Munici- 
pality jeep with a rattling noise. 

Right at that moment, the daughter of Mrs Malhotra at Nigeria 
was remembering Laika, as she looked at its photograph in the 
album. At that moment Laxman and his wife were going ona 
rickshaw to purchase a saree from the market, and Laika was runn- 
ing breathlessly, was running for life, on its weak and weary legs. 

A crowd had gathered on both sides of the road. Poor Laika 
had no chance of side-tracking its route. He had to run straight 
on. Today, that dog must die, but that ugly, scarlet dog was runn- 
ing like a flash of lightning. Sometimes it could be sighted and 
sometimes not. Onits heel wasthe jeep with the noise of vengeance. 
Right ahead, the level crossing gate had closed and a goods train 
was rolling by with a big noise. 

Laika had not the capacity any more to check himself. Laika ran 
straight through the level crossing gate and went under the wheels 
of the moving train. Laika squeezed itself to the ground likea lizard 
sticking to a wall. Through the rolling wheels of the train it could 
be seen that a long tongue had stuck out of Laika’s mouth. 

The jeep stopped. The goods train vanished pulling away its last 
wagon. And yet there lay Laika squeezed on the striped wooden 
planks. 

It simultaneously incited pathos and a sense of relief amongst 
the crowd present and after some time the crowd melted away and 
yet lay Laika on the sleepers squeezed like an oversized lizard. 

Quite some time later, Laika raised his head slightly, looked 
around carefully and slowly vanished under the wooden cabin of 
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the gate keeper. 

Srirampur heaved a sigh of relief as though it got emancipated 
from the horrors of an oncoming plague. Even today the people of 
Srirampur argue over Laika. Some say, ‘‘Laika died that day. being 
run over by the train.’ Another group contend that Laika was 
still alive and some of them claim to have seen Laika on the 
outskirts of Srirampur. But excepting me, and in all probability 
Laxman, nobody else is aware of the complete history of Laika. 
ButI have not yet heard anybody asking as to what was the 
fault of Laika? What did he do to anybody? Why the whole of 
Srirampur suddenly raged a war against him? 

I stay very near Laxman’s place and J am known to the Malhotra 
family. The day they left for Nigeria, I had gone to the airport to 
see them off. Mridula was standing at a little distance from Laika. 
She was quite a happy-go-lucky girl. When she spoke, her light 
blue eyes sparkled with happiness. But that day she was sad and 
when she took leave from Laika two drops of tears from her eyes 
dropped on the mosaic floor of the lounge which soon vanished 
under the shoes of an endless stream of passengers. On my way 
back from the airport, I had seen Laika coming back behind 
Laxman like a helpless and obedient child. 

The day Srirampur Municipality openly declared war against 
Laika, I was present on the scene. When Laika was running in 
between the waiting crowd on both the sides of the road, I had 
seen the streak ofscarlet on the road. It seemed as though Laika’s 
slight body, due to the high speed, had exploded and had 
metamorphosed into a streak of light. Long after the crowd had 
melted, I had seen Laika raising its head from the railway and after 
having studied the situation carefully, having descended down the 
cabin slowly. On that day, I had returned home with a deep sense 
of frustration. 

Thereafter, whenever I happened to pass by that way, I noticed 
the bald chain tied to the pillar on Laxman’s verandah. Despite my 
curiosity, | had avoided talking to Laxman regarding Laika. What 
could Laxman say after all? At best he would say that Laika had 
not come back. Iam a journalist and to make a story out of any 
incidence is a part of my profession. I could have made out a 
beautiful story out of Laika’s mysterious death or disappearance, 
but lest Mridula might come across the story accidentally at 
Nigeria, I had refrained from writing the story in my paper. 
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But I know that Laika is not dead, and so [ have crossed the 
bald chain on the door steps of Laxman Singh and have proceeded 
further to the funeral ground in search of Laika. There I have 
located Laika amidst many black, brown and piebald stray dogs. 
Like all other dogs of the burial ground, Laika has also become 
completely unconcerned about the presence of any man. I have seen 
him wandering aimlessly with his stick-like tail hanging out from 
his rump. Laika maintains the same black and scarlet hue, but he 
has lost his right ear. No doubt, the inevitable consequence of a 
civil war. He has developed some sort of a scabby, showing like a 
relief map on his body. Out of curiosity, I once called out to Laika, 
but I had thereby only played a cruel game with him. Suddenly 
his ear pricked up and then he looked out in the direction of the 
call, but having seen nobody of the Malhotra family, he tried again 
to smell the earth and forget the sound of his name asa bad 
dream. 

In my moments of leisure, or during sleepless nights, I would 
sometimes be reminded of Laika. At times I lapse into day-dream- 
ing, thinking of Mridula having purchased a buckle belt of snake 
skin from Nigeria for Laika. May be, a few days later, they would 
reach Srirampur airport. The two kilometre road from the airport 
to the house would seem to Mridula as if it were miles and miles 
long. Onreaching her house, she would first run to Laxman’s place. 
There, having seen the empty chain and the guilty looking Laxman, 
her face would drain out of all the blood as if somebody suddenly 
soaked up the milk and cream complexion of her face by a blott- 
ing paper. 

Some days later may be, I will have to meet the Malhotra family. 
I will also meet Mridula. But [am unable to decide my course of 
action. Should I keep quiet regarding the entire happenings relat- 
ing to Laika, or should I disclose to Mridula that Laika was still 
living. Like an approver in a murder case leading the police to dis- 
cover the hidden dagger, should I take Mridula to the burial 
ground on the outskirts of Srirampur? 

Once I recover from my dreams, I come back to reality and get 
frightened and I silently pray and wish that the Malhotra family 
should not come back to Srirampur again. 

But this is no dream that at intervals of seven or eight days the 
post peon comes to Laxman Singh’s residence to deliver letters, 
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Who would write so many letters to a mere orderly peon Laxman 
Singh, drawing a salary of about a hundred rupees? And that too 
letters by air mail? 


Translated by 
NIVEDITA PATNAIK 
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KRUSHNA PRASAD MISHRA 


The Story of a Hippie 


Full-lipped, tall she was, the doe-eyed, slim and young hippie. 
With an elongated nose and a face like that of Joan Baez, the 
famous American singer. 

You needn’t think I’m going to describe in detail the body of 
some beautiful woman. Among the hundreds of Anglo-Saxon girls 
of Toronto University, she was no beauty, comparatively speaking. 
Her eyes were too big and her face too long. She was not beautiful, 
but she was highly attractive, and her features remained indelibly 
impressed on the minds of those who saw her. She had nearly 
waist-length hair, it was dark, (quite striking in Canada!), straight 
and swinging. She always wore green or blue jeans which could be 
bought cheap at ‘Honest Ed’, and even cheaper terylene shirts. 

Of course, there was nothing special about wearing tight pants. 
Most of the University girls wore similar clothes and sported simi- 
lar straight ironed hair, to advertise themselves as members of the 
hippie group and believers in the hippie philosophy. But then most 
of them were fakes. They proclaimed themselves rebels against un- 
just social traditions with the object of attracting the attention of 
the University boys and then somehow tying them with the bonds 
of matrimony. They styled themselves adherents of the hippie 
philosophy, but they wouldn’t go beyond kissing and petting while 
dating. The church, the Bible and the priest came to mind! Hearing 
such talk constantly from my Canadian friends, the hippies in the 
University held no attraction for me. But there was this one excep- 
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tion. 
I don't know why from the very beginning the gir] attracted my 


attention. I didn’t know what college she belonged to, but some- 
times I saw her in the campus. I wanted to get acquainted with her, 
but couldo’t find an opportunity. What was more surprising, when- 
ever I came across her—sometimes she was alone, sometimes with 
boy friends—I found she never looked in my direction! Not once! 
I don’t know why, but I never attracted her attention even though 
I looked so different from the Canadian youths. 

But there had to be a day. A most ominous day certainly both 
for her and for me. 

Arbour Room is very close to Sigmund Library. Whenever I got 
bored poring over books on political philosophy, I would repair to 
Arbour Room to give good-looking girls the once-over, to talk 
politics with any available Asian student, or simply to while away 
the time looking at cartoons on University life on the walls. That 
day I reached Arbour Room worried and saddened by the scolding 
Ihad received from Professor Macpherson about my research 
work. 

While handing me coffee, the elderly Italian waitress at the 
counter in the Arbour Room asked as usual, ‘‘Is the war still going 
on?” As usual I answered, ‘“‘The Vietcong victory is certain. This 
time the Yankees will learn a lesson.’’ The waitress happily nodded 
her head. Holding the cup of coffee, I was wondering where to sit, 
when suddenly I saw the hippie girl sitting in a corner of the room 
beside a big oil painting. She was staring fixedly at the glass doors. 

I was irritated with myself for not having noticed her. But I was 
deliriously happy at finding an opportunity at last after so many 
days! Controlling my excitement, I went over to her table and sat 
opposite her. Her attention was now on a magazine on the table. 
The Canadian Forum. Slowly I sipped my coffee and gazed at the 
new painting on the wall above her head. In the Arbour Room, 
new paintings are hung regularly to show the achievements of 
Toronto's famous artists. That day’s painting depicted dead soldiers 
in a trench in a battle field. The dead soldiers could have belonged 
to any country or any nation; the artist was not interested in their 
clothes or colour. It was as if by painting the dead soldiers the 
artist sought to transmit a message to the spectator. 

After a while I gazed furtively at the girl’s face. I wanted to get 
acquainted with her to start a conversation, with the painting as an 
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excuse. But she seemed to be reading the Forum very avidfy and I 
couldn’t muster sufficient courage to disurb her. Once again I let 
my eyes wander idly and continued sipping coffee. 

The coffee was finished at last. I could have brought another cup 
and killed some more time sitting there, but didn’t feel like it. It 
seemed as if the girl purposely avoided looking in my direction. I 
got up angrily and came away.I returned to the Library; the 
Professor had asked me to write a critical piece on one of his 
books. 

It was past four o’clock. Boys and girls were going home, with 
their arms around each other. Their excellent health, frank manners 
and conversation always captivated me. In everything about them 
I found the plenitude of life. That in another part of the globe 
people didn’t get food to eat and clothes to wear, that because of 
a war dragging on for years and years, the earth was no longer 
fertile somewhere, that due to hunger and thirst people were gradu- 
ally growing stunted, I forget all these things, seeing them. 

“Excuse me...’” someone called. I turned and was surprised to 
see the same hippie girl approaching me with a smile on her lips. 
“I’m Iris. Iris Alsopp,’? she introduced herself, ‘‘Second Year 
student in the Arts College.”’ 

I shook her hand and introduced myself. But even then I could 
not quite believe my ears and eyes. 

“You were going to the Library, isn’t it? Come on,I too am 
going that way.” 

We started for the library. To our right, at a little distance on 
the roadside was a weeping willow. At that moment I felt that the 
drooping leaves gave the illusion not of tears, but of a man doubled 
up with happy laughter. I was breathing fast by then. I waited 
expectantly to hear what Iris would say next. 

“A little while ago weren’t you sitting opposite me and drinking 
coffee in the Arbour Room?” 

A little disconcerted by her question, I replied in the affirmative. 
Iris said, ‘‘I was reading a poemin Canadian Forum at that time. 
About the war in Vietnam. It’s a beautiful poem. Have you read 
it?” 

Iris took out the Forum from among the pile of books she carried 
and showed me the poem. I looked at it and asked her, ‘‘You really 
liked it?” 

‘Wonderful What else? What do we Canadians know about the 
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war in Vietnam? The war is going on and on. To people here it 
seems as if the war is not taking place here in this world but else- 
where, in some other planet. As if flesh-and-blood human beings 
are not dying, but some other type of creatures, perhaps rats or 
ants or, maybe, men made of fibre and straw! Does anyone realise 
the horrifying consequences of this never ending war? Can anyone 
in Canada imagine these things? After reading this poem the reader 
can clearly understand the terrible hidden connotations of those 
two words—‘Vietnam War’. Really, the things a poet can express 
in a few verses can’t come through in a hundred lines of prose!”’ 

1 nodded my head and said yes. My heart was full of joy. 

“Do you know, the author of this poem is a research Fellow in 
our University? Do you know him? This poem has been published 
under a pseudonym—‘Gautam’. From the editor’s note one finds 
that he’s a student of our University and a Buddhist too. I'm keen 
to know about the Buddha for he sure was a hippie like us!”’ 

We walked along. I noticed that Iris had already included me in 
the hippie class. I felt happy. Iris said, ‘‘I want to know about the 
Buddha. Not from books, but from a Buddhist. One can’t under- 
stand him properly by reading books. One gets the right impression 
about someone’s faith and belief only when heartfelt convictions 
are emotionally expressed with hands and eyes.” 

We had reached the Library by this time. I was about to climb 
up the steps when Sumita’ a girl from Indonesia who was coming 
down saw me and yelled ‘‘Hello, Gautam! Your poem’s come out 
in the Canadian Forum. Now Canadians will surely realise the 
sorrow and misery of the Vietnamese. Congratulations.”’ 

Before I could warn the garrulous Sumita, she had blurted it out! 
By calling me by the name current among my friends, she had 
spoilt the mystery. 

Soon after Sumita finished, Iris clutched my hand tight and 
asked, ‘‘So you are the poet Gautam?” 

I looked at Iris and begged her pardon for not having revealed 
my pseudonym earlier. Iris was looking at me and laughing. She 
willingly forgave me. 

“Oh! I’m awfully glad! I’m awfully glad to know you.” She said. 

Sumita couldn’t make head or tail of Iris’s talk. But she didn’t 
seem to appreciate our conversation. ‘‘Well, I’m busy. See you 
later,’’ she said and left. 

In her excitement, Iris had caught hold of my hand. The boys 
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and girls entering or leaving the Library stared at us. Some of them 
said, ‘‘Hello, Iris!’? and walked past smiling, But Iris did not bother 
to reply. [ had not realised that my poem possessed such power! 

Iris insisted, “Come on, let’s go to College Street. I don’t feel 
like going back to the heap of books. I’d like to ask you a lot of 
things.” 

I wasn’t expressing my feelings at that time. I was afraid that 
once they were expressed everything would be spoilt. I remained 
silent. 

“‘T wish to learn so much about you. Now don’t hide anything, 
please!” 

I was slowly getting the impression that she who had never once 
looked at me could prove a volcano of sentiments. We walked 
along holding hands like old buddies. 

“Tell me frankly, the things you describe in your poem, are they 
true? Or, just your poetical imagination trying to create public 
opinion in Canada against the Vietnam war?” 

Iris’s words startled me. Unknowingly she had delved into my 
innermost thoughts. I said, ‘“‘Everything is true. Absolutely true. 
Every day, every minute, all these tortures are perpetrated on 
Vietnamese children, women and old men. The fact is, living in 
luxury and comfort, protected by law and sorrounded with 
security, you Canadians no longer possess the power of imagina- 
tion; the senses have all become blunt!” 

“No. No. It’s not that. Don’t misunderstand us, please. Remem- 
ber, America is fighting in Vietnam. Not Canada.” 

“Not Canada? Aren’t Canadian factories taking money from 
America and manufacturing weapons for them? These weapons 
ultimately do not allow an eighty-year old man in Vietnam to 
utter Tathagata’s name in peace; do not let a sixteen-year-old girl 
to spend a little time with her lover; don’t allow even a baby to 
suckle its mother’s breast. Napalm fires burn down everything, the 
standing crop in the paddy fields, tranquil pagodas and a young 
maiden trying to give a kiss. Haven’t you read that other poem of 
mine on Vietnam—‘A Village called Simone’? 

“A young man of Simone was coming to his village from 
Saigon, because he had been summoned by his parents to see his 
future bride. His village was across paddy fields and he had to 
cycle carefully over the ridges. He was cycling fast that day—no 
question of being wary—after all he was going to see his bride to 
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be. The girl’s house was only four houses away from his in the 
village street. He had known her since childhood. They had played 
together as children and had even played games of make-believe 
husband and wife. Now she no longer ran around naked. She had 
grown up. As soon as he had reached his house, father had said, 
“Hasn't living in Saigon taught you anything? You’ve come with 
empty hands. Won’t you give even a necklace to your future wife? 

‘‘So once again he had gone to Saigon whistling, his heart full 
of joy. For that girl, he would willingly go to Saigon not twice 
but even ten times if necessary. He was returning at last with a 
hundred thousand hopes in his heart, a thousand rosy dreams. He 
would accept his bride and would himself fasten the necklace 
round her neck. The elders of both houses would witness it and 
bless them. What would the girl think then? The girl who used to 
play naked? The boy’s breath came fast and the spring air caress- 
ed every part of his body. He was whistling, his heart full of 
excitement. But suddenly he stopped stunned. 

“There was no village before him! No pagoda, no prayer plat- 
form. Only a burnt-out landscape. 

“Some hours earlier, how full of noise had been that village of 
300 souls! Due to the grace of Napalm bombs, it was now turned 
to ashes. What was his bride doing when the death-flames of the 
Napalm lit the village? What had she been doing? The youth 
searched for his bride in that cremation ground, with the chain of 
American gold in his pocket.” 

“‘Oh! Stop it!’ Tears were streaming down Iris’s cheeks. ‘“‘Oh, 
No! This can’t be true!”’ 

“Iris,” I said, ‘I’m telling you the absolute truth. Why are 
you so scared to face the truth? You yourself asked me to tell you 
everything frankly, not to hide anything. You’d better know that 
much worse things happen there daily, more terrible than what 
I’ve just described.” 

Iris was really strange. While I told her that my poem was the 
dreadful and cruel truth, she had unconsciously clutched hard at 
my hand. She still held my hand as we both entered the Candle 
Light Restaurant on College Street. The restaurant was noted as 
the meeting place of hippies and beatniks. Every variety of food 
on earth was available there. Two other hippie girls sat at a table. 
They wore huge horn ear-rings and long swinging shell—chains 
which rested on their laps. They sat silently with a beer can each, 
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and kept gazing at each other intoxicated with love. We took our 
seats with their permisison and ordered beer. 

Iris looked very beautiful in the light of the candle set in the 
middle of the table, but in an ethereal way. She sat close to me. I 
could smell the fragrance of her shampooed hair. A little later a 
semi-naked waitress came and placed two cans of beer on the 
table. Iris asked me, ‘‘Tell me something about the Budha. I’ve 
learnt very little from books. And the books have been written by 
Christian missionaries. You can imagine the way they write! 
Since it’s your religion, surely you must be knowing a lot about 
it.” 

‘The Buddhist religion and philosophy are a fathomless ocean. 
What do you wish to know?” 

‘“‘Tell me, how do the Buddhist nuns and priests get the courage 
to commit suicide? I’m sure we can never possess that sort of 
courage.” 

I sipped some beer and said, ‘‘We Buddhists don’t consider the 
thing to be suicide. The fact is, even if there is something called 
the soul which is somewhat more permanent than the body, even 
that soul is not eternal. A conglomeration of a lot of qualities is 
called the soul. Everything on earth is created out of such conglo- 
merations. But out of ignorance people accept these ephemeral 
conglomerations as eternal with the result that attachment is 
created and from attachment is born the cycle of births and 
deaths.” 

“Then there is no eternal thing called God?” there was a 
strange gay note in Iris’s voice. 

“*Yes,’’ I said, ‘“‘In Buddhism there is nothing called God, 
although people later began to worship the Buddha as God.” 

‘“‘Ah! What good news! Yes, tell me. Why aren’t Buddhists 
afraid of committing suicide?” 

“‘Where is the question of fear here? If there was some eternal 
substance, then only could it go to heaven or hell. But every sub- 
stance is a conglomeration. Then why should wise Buddhists fear 
to set alight their bodies? Particularly when it is being done for 
the good of the people? Therefore, it is the belief in the non- 
existence of the soul which gives the Buddhists their fearlessness.”’ 

On hearing our conversation, the two hippie girls looked at us 
as if pleased with our talk. Our beer was nearly finished. After I 
finished speaking, Iris seemed to be engrossed in thought. As if 
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she was trying to understand the full import of my words. I sat 
silent, enjoying the touch of her body, her physical proximity. 
After a while she seemed to rouse herself from a dream and asked 
me, ‘‘Will you go to the Library now?” 

I should have returned to the Library, but I don’t know what I 
saw in her face, and I said, ‘‘No, I don’t feel like going to the 
Library any more today. Ill go home and think of you.” 

**You needn’t think of me, I'll be right there by your side.” 

**Really?” 

‘Come on, let’s go to your apartment. Provided of course 
you ve no objection to taking me there?” 

Overcome with gratitude, I said, ‘‘Oh! What good fortune! I 
would have gone home, switched on the TV and watched the 
‘Bewitched’ serial or the Red Skelton show. With you by my side, 
surely the time will be spent much more happily.” 

We went by the subway and reached my apartment. I switched 
on the TV. In Channel 6, the ‘Bewitched’ programme was on. I 
went to the kitchen to open a bottle of Canada Dry and heard 
‘tick-tock’ sounds and knew that Iris was trying to change the 
Channel. Maybe, she did not like the ‘Bewitched’ show. I asked 
her, ‘‘Which Channel do you want?” 

“Four,” Iris answered. 

“Turn the knob twice. Don’t try to read the letters. You can’t. 
They’ve all been obliterated through frequent use. It’s a very old 
set. you know.” 

I took a glass of sherry and handed it to Iris. We said, 
“Cheers,” and started drinking the sherry. Just then Channel 4 on 
the TV announced that for twenty minutes, news pictures of the 
Vietnam war would be shown. 

I got up to switch off the TV. 

But Iris said, ‘“No! No! Don’t switch it off. | want to watch.” 

I did not want Iris to see the publicity pictures produced by the 
American Government. 

I was afraid. Maybe, if Iris saw them, her attitude would change. 
After seeing all those pictures, perhaps she would again turn into 
one of those fake hippies, the ones who pretend to be hippies on 
the surface but feel at heart that the precious blood of America 
was flowing in Vietnam, the ones always anxious that Communism 
should not spread in the world. 

But J did not dissuade Iris. I went and sat beside her. To por- 
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tray the might of America they first showed high-powered Phantom 
planes taking off from some base in Thailand, flying over the Ho 
Chi Minh road bordering North and South Vietnam and bombing 
it. Then were shown pictures of bursting Napalm bombs turning 
into ashes in seconds the green forests of Vietnam, and the green 
fields. In the end they showed small panic-stricken people coming 
out of a village surrounded by gun-carrying American G.Is. Accor- 
ding to the commentary, this village was supposed to bea big 
centre of the Vietcong and those skeleton-like villagers were Viet- 
congs. I tooked at Iris’s face, I felt she believed everything. I 
couldn’t control myself and laughed aloud. And exactly at that 
moment, to my surprise, Iris rose swiftly and switched off the TV. 
As if it was impossible for her to watch it further. I was surprised 
at her reaction. I caught hold of her hand and asked her, ‘‘What 
happened, Iris, why did you switch it off?” 

She didn’t answer, but stood close to me and, looking me strai- 
ght in the eyes, asked, ‘‘Gautam, will you make love to me?” 

On seeing the look in Iris’s eyes and on hearing her request, I 
was terrified for a moment. As if her words momentarily made 
me lose my manhood. Without waiting for my reply. Iris removed 
her hand from mine, slowly unbuttoned her terylene shirt and 
placed it on the sofa. My nerves quickened on seeing the lush 
figure of the one I had considered thin. 

When I stood up and caressed her, I heard her sav, ‘‘Love me. 
Love me a lot. Like a Vietnamese boy loves his girl, in the Viet- 
namese way.” 

While kissing Iris, I looked at her eyes, I wanted to be sure that 
she didn’t feel she was making a mistake, But there was a strong 
unassailable resolve in her eyes, as if she was about to perform a 
highly moral act. My excitement was mounting gradually, but 
even then I noticed her calm and peaceful manner, her unmoved 
behaviour. Somewhere in some minute corner of my mind the 
question kept arising, ‘‘Why is Iris surrendering her body?” How 
could she possibly have such a reaction after seeing the Vietnam 
news pictures? But there was no time then to ponder over this. 

As soon as I wake up in the morning, I switch on the TV. This 
enables me to listen to all the news while doing my daily morning 
routine. If hear something sensational, I dash out of the bath- 
room and sit by the TV. I particularly never miss the news about 
the Vietnam war. I had not got up late that day. Before 9 o’clock 
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the previous night, Iris had left for York village. She did not stay 
for supper despite my entreaties. When I saw her off at the door, 
she said, ‘‘ Thanks for everything. Remember me.” 

After she left, according to my usual routine, I read a little, had 
supper and then went to bed at about midnight, This morning 
too J woke up as soon as the alarm clock sounded, switched on 
the TV and went to the bathroom. I squeezed tooth-paste onto 
my brush and, looking at the mirror, I. was thinking about all the 
unexpected things that had happened between Iris and me the 
previous night. Suddenly the TV news reader started saying, ‘Very 
early this morning Iris Alsopp, a student of Toronto University, 
committed suicide before the U.S. Consulate in University Ave- 
nue.” 

On hearing this I rushed to the TV. Without batting a lid, the 
news reader continued, ‘‘To register her protest against the Viet- 
nam war, Miss Alsopp poured gasoline on her body and set herself 
alight. The only sound issuing out of her flaming body was ‘I take 
refuge in the Buddha, I take refuge in the Dhamma, I take refuge 
genie > About 20 to 25 beatniks from York village stood around 
her, shouting slogans aimed at the American officials living above 
the Consulate office.” 

I stood staring dumbly at the TV screen and even saw some pic- 
tures of Iris’s body. My heart, which had turned to steel since my 
long stay in the Vietnam guerilla camp, seemed to burst suddenly 
on seeing the burnt body of Iris. I began weeping loudly. I felt as 
if my body too was burning. I forgot then that the farsighted 
men of the Vietcong had sent me to Canada to create favourable 
public opinion for the Vietcong. My soul screamed out—Oh, Lion 
of the Sakyas, Oh, Tathagata, Oh, Buddha, Oh Siddhartha, Forgive 
me! Give me refuge!” 

**Mr Vien! Mr Van Vien!” 

My sobs stopped on hearing someone calling outside. I didn’t 
open the door. I leaned out of the window and looked down. They 
had gathered below in a grand formation. The Canadian mounted 
police. 


Translated by 
PADMALAYA DAS 
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SHANTANU KUMAR ACHARYA 


Lover Boy 


Everyone knows that a little gratification goes a long way in the 
railways. But in a country where friendship is a rare thing, it is the 
railways again which provide the bridge to human goodwill. Whether 
this bridge could be crossed or not was a primary doubt which he 
had to tackle through introspection before moving ahead. 

Namaste, he said, trying his best but failing to soften his voice. 
The word came out loud and piercing, and as a result, the person 
at whom it was aimed, did not hear it. The word hit instead another 
person standing at a distance, who looked around confused. Even 
the caller felt sorry for him, and said, ‘‘Excuse me.’’ Thus ended 
the first part of the incident. 

Kalka Mail leaves Delhi junction at 8a.m. sharp. He checked 
up from his watch that it was only another fifteen minutes to go. 
He started sweating and looked at the ticket held in his palm. He 
thought of the night to come and remembered another such day in 
the past. He had had to travel two hundred miles sitting near the 
lavatory, though he had a first class ticket in his hand. The con- 
ductor guard had rejected all his pleas and he had realised that a 
first class ticket without reservation was worse than a second class 
ticket. 

The train was now on the platform and the air-conditioned 
compartment was opposite him. On both sides of this compartment 
were the first class bogies. Passengers were getting into the compart- 
ments. He looked at some of the ladies getting in and was pleased 
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as always to have a last look at their legs. But the pleasure today 
was not unmixed with a certain anxiety. He also remembered that 
all the women who had come in his life—his mother, aunt and 
sister —were all third class passengers. 

He wanted to look at the ticket feverishly gripped in his palm. 
He peeped through his fingers in the same way as he would have 
looked at a coloured beetle held trapped in his hand in his child- 
hood. But this worried him more than it pleased him. He looked 
at his watch again and it was five minutes to go. Kalka would leave 
Delhi junction sharp at eight. 

The Delhi winter could be felt in this December morning on the 
platform. He felt tickled at the sight of men, women and children 
all wrapped in woollens. He remembered that in the Rigveda, anger 
had been shown as a lamb. He imagined himself to be a lamb, and 
this made him feel cold rather than angry. He wanted tolook atthe 
people around him and stumbled on the gentleman at whom he had 
addressed his ‘Namaste’ in the beginning. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr Mathur,” he now said, knowing fully well 
that he was making up the name. ‘“‘I am conductor Saksena; Mathur 
is on leave,” said the man. “‘It is perfectly all right,’’ he said, and 
he felt that he was indeed an insignificant person. But he drew him- 
self up like a lover courting his lady and asked softly, ‘Could not 
something be done?’’ Conductor Saksena was by this time trying to 
find his name in the waiting list. “No, it is not there’’, Saksena 
told him, and walked ahead giving him back his ticket. A lady now 
appeared from nowhere and showed her first class ticket to Saksena. 
Instead of looking at the lady while verifying the ticket, Saksena 
looked behind and gave lover boy the glad eye. The next moment 
he started scanning the waiting list, and giving the ticket back to 
the lady, said, ‘‘You are tenth on the waiting list.” 

Saksena walked ahead and the man was now face to face with 
the lady, who looked helplessly at him and said, ‘‘Please help me.”’ 
‘Help yourself, Madam,” he said curtly and walked briskly towards 
the conductor. Kalka leaves Delhi junction at eight sharp, but there 
was still a minute to go. 

He now confronted Saksena. Inspite of the cold December 
morning, Saksena was sweating and there was a wet patch under 
the arm pits of his khaki uniform. His face was flushed, but he 
looked as if he was going to break into a smile. He put some irrita- 
tion into his voice and said, “‘Can’t you see?” Lover boy had seen 
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everything. Some people were still following Saksena and were 
saying, *‘We willhand you over to the police. We will have questions 
asked in the Parliament,’’ and so on. 

Saksena was taking thes: comments in his stride, and was walking 
ahead, with lover boy on his heels. The bell rang for the departure 
of the train. Then there wasa whistle. Some jumped into the 
compartments as some jumped out onto the platform. The train 
started to move. He looked at his watch. It was exactly eight. 

**Get up, quick,’’ said Saksena as he jumped inside a compart- 
ment and pulled up lover boy. ‘“‘Compartment C, upper berth,” 
Saksena said, and his voice was as warm as the palm of his hand 
which had pulled him up. They embraced each other in a deep 
understanding. Saksena pointed at the lady standing on the platform 
and said, ‘It was actually her berth, the berth I am giving you.” 

‘‘Really? said lover boy as he looked at the lady from the 
moving train. Their eyes met, but they were devoid of any commu- 
nion whatsoever. 


Translated by 
MITRA Das 
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MANOJ DAS 


The Submerged Valley 


We became conscious of our village the day our headpundit asked 
the students of Class Three to write an essay on the topic. 

So far we had taken the village for granted—like our breathing 
or our mothers’ love. But thereafter the elements that made the 
village—the trees, the pools, the Shiva temple and the hillock 
adjacent to it—had begun to look significant. 

Our village had several other aspects to it. A lame crow perched 
on a crumbling stone-arch of the temple and it cawed on in an 
abnormal and ominous tone. Nobody ever dared to disturb it. A 
certain member of the Harijan community looked all white because 
of congenital vitiligo. His fond grand parents had christened him 
Sahib. From some mysterious source he had secured a cork topee 
the white men in India used. He visited the weekly market sporting 
the topee and invoked in the throng at least a part of the awe that 
was due to the genuine Sahibs. 

The trees that stood in front of our school were as human to us 
as the wandering bull of Lord Shiva. One of the trees looked like 
kneeling down in meditation. Two more were never tired of chatter- 
ing between them. If the teacher had scolded or thrashed us, they 
seemed to be sympathising with us. At the approach of a vacation 
they seemed to be talking of the many sweet moments that were in 
store for us. 

Last but not the least, there was an insane woman who lived on 
the hillock behind the temple. She had for her pet a mad dog and 
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a mad cat. Whatever be the standard applied to measure the states 
of mind of the woman and her dog, it was intriguing how our people 
had become so sure of the lunacy of the cat. But before I was of 
age, all the three had died. The woman had left behind a son, crazy 
and no less arrogant. He chose a house a day and planted himself 
in its courtyard, refusing to budge until fed to his heart’s content. 
Somehow he had learnt to claim that jackals and ravens talked to 
him. His incoherent speech and enigmatic hints added a pinch of 
weirdness to his personality. And that was to his profit. 

Serious villagers had tried to harness him to some constructive 
activity. One had introduced him to the Charkha. He found run- 
ning the wheel for the sake of it’s good fun, but not for spinning. 
An affluent farmer commissioned him to guard a pile of paddy. An 
hour later people saw Lord Shiva’s bull lying in place of the paddy 
ruminating with eyes closed, and the young man entertaining it to 
a post-banquet song. 

Hence he was called Abolkara, literally the disobedient, the funny 
hero of a series of folktales popular in our region. 

I was five when my engineer father moved our establishment to 
the town. Soon the village became only a memory for me. Even so 
the day I heard that a dam in the offing would submerge it, I 
became gloomy. 

Mother wept. By and by, several respectable men of our area 
visited us and not one of them went back without shedding tears. 
Although father was not connected with the project, my mother 
and the villagers prevailed upon him to exert his influence to fore- 
stall its execution. 

Father had a solemn bearing and he talked or smiled little. But 
if the situation warranted, he could be fluent, keeping his solemnity 
intact. 

Heaping their rain-soaked umbrellas and bales on our verandah, 
once a delegation of old villagers recounted to father the glory of 
our ancestral area—of our pious forefathers who had toiled and 
got immersed in the soil, of the several good gods who dwelt in the 
shrines even though rather ineffectual in the current Era of False- 
hood, and of the fertility of the lands. 

‘*All—all will go under water, Babu? Despite having begotten a 
worthy son like you, are we so unlucky that the cruel hand of the 
Government will so unceremoniously throw us out of our God- 
given lands?” they repeated, as they wiped their eyes. 
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Father heard in silence and that gave us the impression that he 
had been moved. But once he opened his mouth, I felt that there 
was heartlessness not only in his speech but also in the silence that 
had preceded it. 

“Look here, for me the whole of history is made of only two 
factors, construction and destruction—the latter be planned or 
accidental,’ he said. ‘‘Where is Harappa today and where is 
Babylonia? Time has licked them off—just for the sake of change. 
On the other hand if we are losing our lands, it is for a change for 
the better, for the welfare of a larger population. And we ought 
not to ignore the fact that the Government is ready to compensate 
for our loss and to provide us with every facility for rehabilitation. 
Who did not have pious forefathers? Where is to be found an area 
that had no shrines? Can a single project succeed if such sentiments 
were to be respected?” 

Members of the delegation were too stupefied to say anything 
more. Mother sent tiffin and sharbet for them through me and my 
younger sister, Putu. If they showed reluctance to accept them, it 
was surely due to father’s attitude, and if they finally accepted them, 
it was due to their affection for mother. 

The next two years marked radical changes in the situation, After 
holding a few unreported meetings in the village, a couple of 
hundred villagers arrived in the town bringing their own food 
along, and went round ina procession. It was a pitiable show. 
Cars and motorbikes scared them and they were too shy to raise 
slogans. 

After meeting the leaders of the ruling party their representatives 
were observed lacking the old verve in their voices. Before long 
they lost faith in their cause and reconciled to the situation. Half 
of the people went over to an alternative site, a valley eighteen 
miles away. They carried the deities with them and also led away 
the bull of Lord Shiva. 

The rest chose cash compensation and scattered in bazars and 
towns, seeking sundry jobs or opening small shops. 

We heard that on the eve of their departure most of the people 
rolled on the ground, crying and beating their heads against it and 
smearing themselves with the soil. We never saw our village again. 

Five years had elapsed since the making of the dam. Three dis- 
tricts had now less to fear from floods. Regulated irrigation gave 
some boost to agriculture, though increase in population did not let 
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ijt mean anything more than a statistical satisfaction. 

Then came an exciting news. Monsoon had been delayed in the 
distant hills. The river had grown feeble and the level of the reser- 
voir had come down unusually low. Consequently the top of the 
Shiva temple and the hillock behind it could be seen. 

The small news item had been despatched by a newspaper’s 
correspondent in the dam area. Father read it out to mother and 
said, ‘‘I have to attend a committee meeting at the dam. Should 
you like to accompany me, I could arrange fora voyage to the 
hillock.”’ 

Tears of joy drizzled in mother’s eyes. 

We reached the dam the next day. The sky was overcast with 
moving clouds busy in taking up suitable positions. The locality 
had changed so much that mother was expressing her shock and 
surprise every other minute. 

Two decent bungalows stood on two ends of the majestic em- 
bankment. There was a cluster of small buildings for the dam 
officials. A bazar too had cropped up. Father had by then reached 
the top rung of his department. There were several eager smiles and 
hands to accord us a warm welcome. 

We were accommodated in the northern bungalow. To its west 
stretched the vast lake. It was late in the afternoon and over the 
water hung a thin fog. At a distance, the summit of the temple and 
the hillock looked melancholy though charming, like two memories 
emerging from the mist of time. 

Some more officers were expected by sundown. Father asked his 
P.A. to schedule the meeting in the evening and commissioned a 
launch for us. He was ina hurry, for he had had the news of heavy 
shower at the source of the river. The water-level could rise sub- 
merging our destination. 

Our launch soon left behind three small boats which too were 
heading towards the islet. And we could see two or three boats 
already hitched to the hillock, 

“Sir, many of the former residents of this area have come rush- 
ing at the news of the old temple raising its head. They are thank- 
ful to you, our bosses, for allowing them to visit the sight,’’ said 
an assistant engineer who accompanied us. 

‘**The permission was granted by your boss. You are being un- 
necessarily kind to me,”’ father cut him down. The young officer's 
bright smile changed into a grin. 
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The temple and the hillock had always remained green in my 
memory. Their reappearance in this novel setting naturally gave 
me a Strange sensation—of excitement tempered by sadness, But 
Putu who was only a year old when we left the village was even 
more excited. And mother—she sat absorbed in her thought, her 
cheek resting on her hand. The clouds, the sombre lake, and her 
deep eyes meant one serene experience for me. 

Visitors who had reached the hillock earlier gazed at our launch 
with curiosity. Among them were boatmen who told our driver 
how to negotiate his way close to the islet. 

We were there at last! Many in the crowd greeted father, and 
father returned the greetings warmly. I was patted and Putu fondl- 
ed. 

I could spot several familiar faces. 

Some old folks clustered round mother and let flow the final 
instalment of the tears shed five years ago. They also informed her 
that many of those awfully disturbed noble souls of the other day 
had in the meanwhile departed to the world beyond. 

The boats we had passed by began arriving one after another. 
There were more smiles and tears. Voices buzzed telling of erst- 
while neighbours—who’s who and where, of their rise, fall, and 
struggle. 

‘Babu, do you remember Abolkara? There he is!’’ Our attention 
was drawn to a bearded jolly fellow, seated on a rock. 

‘‘How is he here?’’ asked father. 

“Babu, perhaps you won’t believe....°"” An observation halted 
midway. 

Father looked at the speaker quizzically. 

‘He was here all along!”’ 

Father laughed. Some others too laughed. But they did so asa 
courtesy towards father. From the whispers and exchange of the 
baffling glances of the crowd I had gathered that quite a few of 
them were in favour of accepting this fantastic legend as true. Some 
were asking Abolkara insistently, ‘‘Do tell us—will you?—how did 
you manage to breathe under the water for five long years? What 
was your diet?” 

“Like that, like that!” said Abolkara proudly in his usual eerie 
and indistinct manner, throwing his arms in the air. 

Visitors who had brought light refreshments with them gave 
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generous shares to him. The relish with which he ate only streng- 
thened the theory that he had more or less fasted for five years. 

Father did not pay much attention to Abolkara and discussed 
serious topics with the elite in the throng. Then, after concentra- 
ting for a moment on the water throbbing round the temple peak, 
he raised his voice and announced, ‘‘Look here, everybody, the 
water has begun to rise. You should leave without any delay.”’ 

Father had hardly finished when a sudden gust blew away a 
mieddle-aged gentleman’s chuddar. He ran after it up to the brink 
of the islet, but it gave him the slip in a highly tricky style. I slap- 
ped Putu miedly and meaningfully in time to stop her bursting into 
a savage laugh. 

Rain came down, first like dust, but soon to grow into the size 
of sands. The visitors unfurled their umbrellas and boarded their 
boats hastily. 

“Who brought Abolkara? Don’t leave him behind, please!” 
Father shouted. 

The boatmen of the six boats looked at one another, It was 
obvious that none of them was responsible for Abolkara. He must 
have been left there by an earlier party. 

However, every boat was willing to ferry him back. 

“But I have been here for five years!’? Abolkara repeated the 
statement with a chuckle, giving an abnormal stress on each syll- 
able. I understood how very pleased he was with the story some 
innovative mind had floated. 

“Ts that so? Very well.’’ Father looked at the boats and said, 
“You may go. Let him suffer the rain and whatever else is in store 
for him once the hillock has gone down in the water.”’ 

Father was sure that as the boats start leaving, Abolkara would 
come down, frightened. 

The first boat left; the second, third and fourth ones followed 
suit, Abolkara sat quiet, dangling his legs and throwing nuts into 
his mouth. 

“Come away, I say, or you'd die!” shouted father, quite annoyed. 

“But I have been here for five....”’ 

“Shut up!” Father looked at the last boat. The passengers were 
most anxious to leave. Their oars flapped at a slight wave of 
father’s hand. The leading passengers told father, ‘‘No use wasting 
time on that chap, Babu, better you leave. He would go of his 
own maybe by swimming.” 
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Father did not give up coaxing Abolkara to come down. ‘You 
are dreaming of more visitors tomorrow and more offerings for 
you, are you? But know that no one would be allowed to come 
here again. The hillock would have totally disappeared by morn- 
ing.” 

There was no result. Father took a few steps towards him. Abol- 
kara slipped into the other side of the rock, ready to plunge into 
the lake. 

Father’s command and the rain had driven the assistant engineer, 
mother, Putu and myself into the Jaunch. Father gave out a last 
roar, swore, and then joined us. The launch started. 

It rained heavily and the launch swerved violently. The lake 


looked fearful. Putu clung to mother. 
I tried to locate the boats we must be leaving behind. I could see 


the blurred visions of only two. 

As soon as we reached our bungalow father left for his meeting. 
He had no time even for a cup of tea. 

The rain grew torrential. Our dinner was ready. Through the 
window—we occupied the upper floor— mother stared into the lake 
time and again while Putu and IJ sat eating. She could have hardly 
seen anything except the turbulent clouds revealing their shattered 
hearts through stabs of lightning. 

‘‘Mummy, what might happen to Abolkara?’’ It was Putu, on 
the verge of weeping after a booming thunder-clap. 

Mother walked to the telephone and tried to contact the other 
bungalow, the venue of father’s meeting. But the phone was dead. 

She sent us to bed and drew herchair close to the window. 

Putu, I believe, fell asleep. But I could not help thinking about 
Abolkara and father’s brusque manners, and some way of consol- 


ing mother. 
In the howling wind I heard the cries of the ghost of the village 


lying drowned. 

Father was back at midnight. Thoroughly drenched, he looked 
exhausted. ‘Anything to eat?’ he asked. ‘“‘Did you expect there'd 
be nothing?”’ asked mother in turn, ready to lay the dishes for him. 

“Not for me. I had to dine with the other engineers. How to 
inform you? The telephone won’t work!’’ 


‘‘Then?’’ Mother was surprised. 
‘“‘Why don’t you go and see?’ Father showed the outer room, 


I followed mother. There stood Abolkara, shivering like a 
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squirrel, and smiling. 

“Give him clothes to change, and a pair of blankets from the 
bungalow’s stock in that almirah.’’ Father paused and resumed, 
while wiping his head. ‘‘When it was certain that the hillock would 
get submerged at night, I had to take out the launch again. The 
temple had disappeared. All that remained was the rock with this 
gentleman atop it. What a welcome smile he gave when I focussed 
my torch on him! On our way back the engine went out of order 
and we escaped accident narrowly. Well, I must lie down now. 
Have your dinner alone.” 

Father went in to change. While feeding Abolkara, mother look- 
ed as charming as a goddess. 

The wind had grown erratic. ‘Go into father’s room and see. If 
the west-side window is open, shut it,” mother told me. 

While shutting the window gently, I looked at father’s face with 
deep admiration. 

I heard a giggle. Putu stood at the door. 

‘‘Father is wonderful, isn’t he?’’ she whispered to me. 

“Fool, how long you take to realise things that are obvious!”’ [ 
quipped and, imitating father’s stern style, said, ‘‘Little one, will 
you now go to bed?” 


Translated by the Author 
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The Passenger 


Around two o’clock in the afternoon the rain stopped and the 
wind subsided. But the sky still looked uncertain. It looked as if it 
might rain again at any moment. 

The rain in league with the wind had dampened my enthusiasm 
for going home today. I felt in low sprits when I thought of the 
forty kilometres tedious bus journey and then the two kilometres 
plodding through mud and water to reach my village. 

The office closes at four. The last bus leaves at five. It would be 
past nine by the time we reach home. To board the bus here and 
to get down from it at my bus-stop was not the problem. But to 
cross the two kilometres of muddy track on a dark rainy night was 
really the damper. 

From the bus-stop to my village, a foot-way winds along the low 
and narrow boundaries of paddy fields and wriggles out only to 
run through the straggling bushes on either side. This downpour 
must have made it inaccessible. How to wade through the muddy 
and slippery path with my wife and three children in such pitch 
dark night was my problem. Three children! A deep dark night! 
Darkness is a strange and mysterious looking-glass. It mirrors 
many formless fears and phantoms that benumb the mind and 
body altogether. Darkness proves how helpless and timid man 
really is. 

T felt restless even as I was turning over the loose sheets of the 
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file in my office. Many uncanny thoughts haunted my mind. They 
came crowding irresistibly and began to swim over the pages of 
the file blurring the letters typed on them. It seemed as if I heard 
Arati’s painful shriek caused by the sting of a scorpion or I heard 
some jackals suddenly howling from behind the way-side bushes 
tearing into shreds the oppressive silence and loneliness of this 
frightful night and thereby making the surroundings all the more 
appalling. 

These dreadful fantasies were overpowering enough to unnerve 
anybody. I wished I could cancel my trip. But the letter I had sent 
four or five days earlier must have reached. My father must have 
sent men to the bus-stop who must be waiting eagerly in some tea- 
house or betel-shop with their walking sticks resting against the 
wall anda lantern burning dimly by. But my letters often were 
mislaid. They were misdirected and many a time did not reach 
home at all. It could happen this time too. 

Arati often teased me for my village being in a remote mofussil. 
Her face paled when I talked of going home. Life there with its 
orthodox manners and taboos seemed cramping to her. Lantern 
light made her feel dizzy. My heart sank at the thought of cancella- 
tion of our journey. I had a deep longing to see my only sister. For 
the first time after her marriage she was back home. How fervently 
she wished my presence at home on the Rakhi Purnima! 1 had also 
invited her to spend a few days with us but she could not make 
it. She would be hurt if I did not go because of the bad weather. 

But a pleasant surprise was waiting for me at my house. Every- 
thing was ready for our journey. Only I had to have my refresh- 
ment and start. We were to reach the bus-stop before five. 

Arati, the three children and I, witha handy leather suitcase, 
proceeded to the bus-stand. But all my enthusiasm vanished when 
Isaw the bus. It was crammed with passengers. There was no 
room fora man even to stand comfortably. I desperately looked at 
Arati. ‘‘Why don’t you ask the conductor if there’s a seat?’’, she 
said. 

The conductor looked at me and his eyes went over Arati 
and the children, then over the suitcase and our mud-stained shoes. 
He took pity and said ‘‘Sir, there’s no seat at all. The children can 
be accommodated in my seat. But you have to stand all along’. [ 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

We got into the bus. Arati occupied the conductor’s seat with 
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one baby in her lap and the other by her side. The eldest one was 
adjusted in another seat. I, with other passengers, stood holding 
fast the bar overhead. The bus left a little after five. More pass- 
engers got in on the way. When the bus reached the outskirts of 
the town, it was almost impossible for us to make the slightest 
movement. 

The weather was damp and a strong smell of sweat hung heavy 
inside the bus. Outside, the rain poured and the wind was strong. 
The bus steadily gathered speed and ran purring on the road leaving 
the town far behind. The rain drops pattered on the glass panes. 
The daylight was fading fast. I fell more and more uneasy and 
started regretting as the bus sped through the jungle of rain. As I 
looked at the paddy fields on either side of the road flooded with 
rain-water, the darkness grew into an all-inclusive oneness. The 
same old question haunted me again and again: How do we cross 
the two kilometres in dark and rain? 

There was a boy next to me, who was trying to shuffle about. 
‘‘Why are you sorestleses? Who are you looking for? Stand quietly.” 
1 scowled at the boy with scorn. 

The boy raised his face. It was pale, overcast, expressive of an 
inner restlessness, and apprehensive of unknown fears and anxie- 
ties. Tears welled up in his eyes. He turned away his face and ina 
choked voice said, ‘‘Father! Where are you?’’ Then he burst into 
hysterical sobs. 

At this sudden outburst, the apparent stillness inside the bus gave 
in. Almost all the passengers, who in the meanwhile were engrossed 
in their own thoughts, seemed to wakeup. The boy was still crying. 
He was about eight, was wearing wornout knickers and a shirt, 
cheap and shabby. On his pale cheeks there were still stains of 
tears, dry but discernible. A volley of questions was shot at him 
from all sides. The boy answered them in a half-broken tone as his 
sobs still choked his voice. 

His name was Jitu. His father’s name was Digambar Das. He 
had been to his uncle's house with his father. They were in a big 
crowd waiting for the bus. People scrambled to get inside when the 
bus stopped. He could somehow push his way through the jostling 
throng. But he did not know if his father got in. 

The Conductor heard this and shouted, ‘‘Is there any Digambar 
Das here?’’ He shouted over and over again. Meanwhile four or 
five other passengers also joined the chorus, but no one responded. 
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Digambar Das was not in the bus. As the bus sped along, the dis- 
tance between Jitu and Digambar Das steadily widened. Digambar 
Das must have gone crazy missing his son, and Jitu here had tired 
himself out crying for his father. It was as if the two were standing 
at the two extremes of an ever yawning chasm of space and time. 

Jitu still moved his head this side and that and searched for his 
father although he knew well that he was not there. He was prob- 
ably thinking that his father would intuitively know his whereabouts 
and appear before him miraculously. I smiled at him and asked, 
“Where will you get down?’”? He was to get down at my stop. And 
the way to his place was through my village. 

A passenger commented, ‘“‘What an irresponsible father! These 
people now-a-days think their work over as soon as the baby is 
born.” 

“Better watch out if this rascal is not really a pick-pocket!”’ 
warned a voice from the throng. 

Then again the same questions from all quarters—‘‘Where will 
you get down?” ‘“‘What’s your name?’’ ‘“‘Where’s your village?” 
‘Who is your father?”’ ‘‘How could he not get into the bus?” ‘Are 
you a pick-pocket?’’ All these silly questions had nothing to do 
with Jitu’s problem. But the passengers went on asking to satisfy 
their own morbid curiousity. 

The questions had a very natural reaction in Jitu’s mind. He star- 
ted realizing that this crowded bus was itself a world where he was 
abandoned and was a total stranger. Here people were mercilessly 
curious and terribly unsympathetic. When he realised this, he 
started crying aloud again. 

“Do not cry, Jitu. [am to get down at the same stop as you. I 
will take you with me and write to your father. Nothing to be 
worried about,”’ I told him reassuringly. 

The conductor looked at me and asked, ‘‘Are you going to take 
him with you?” 

‘‘Why not?’’ cut in some one. ‘After all they are getting down 
at the same place.” 

And then all were silent. I was disappointed. I had volunteered 
to take the responsibility of a helpless boy. But nobody applauded 
it; nor did any one admire my sympathetic gesture. Not even Jitu 
showed any joy and gratitude. As if it was my duty to help this 
boy! 

When I saw every body tight-lipped, I could not keep quiet and 
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said, ‘‘It is nothing. Simply I cannot bear the distress of others. 
Icannot help sharing the sorrows and sufferings of my fellow 
beings.”” Then I sketched briefly how I had helped my friend 
Jagabandhu during my college days and then our office peon when 
he had approached me for some money for his daughter's marriage. 
But it was blowing one’s own trumpet and no one seemed to listen. 

Jitu was crying no Jonger. Probably he was silently mustering 
courage to brave the emptiness and the loneliness of the night 
ahead. At ten minutes past eight, the busstopped and we got down. 
The place looked awfully dark and lonely after the bus went away. 
The rain had just ceased a few minutes earlier. The clouded sky 
was mysterious and puzzling. There were off and on flashes of light- 
ning and rumbles of thunder. 

A few stops ahead a small tea-house was still open. A lantern 
was burning dimly. A man smoking a_ bidi was going to close the 
shop. ‘‘Has not Gopal come to the shop today,’’ I asked. 

The man looked at me and said, ‘‘Uncle is down with fever. I 
am attending to the shop for the last five days.”’ After a few seconds 
he resumed, ‘‘Have any work with him? Tell me, Ff can inform him 
if you so desire.”’ 

] gave a vacant look and heaveda sigh. ‘‘Did not some one come 
to meet the last bus?’ I asked in a nervous tone, tense with appre- 
hension and anxiety. 

He nodded his head ‘‘No, Sir. I have been here all along since 
the evening. The weather is so bad. There was hardly a soul on the 
way. Other shops closed an hour or so ago. Had there been some 
one, he would have come to my shop,”’ he said. 

Then the man closed the shop, locked it up and went swinging 
the lantern, which had been the only faint gleam of hope amidst the 
all-enveloping gloom. 

Switching the torch on, I looked at Arati. She stood stunned. 
The youngest baby was asleep on her breast. The eldest son stood 
clinging to me. Our daughter was holding on to her mother’s sari. 
Jitu stood next to her. 

Thad completely forgotten Jitu. I had never imagined that he 
would in fact get down with me. His presence now seemed to mock 
at me, The very sight of him in such a predicament made me indi- 
gnant and spiteful, 

The owner of the tea shop had been wise and pragmatic. He 
had expressed his inability to give me company and had proved 
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loyal to his own self. What indeed would he have gained by helping 
me? 

I switched the torch off and looked again at Jitu in the dark. He 
was completely lost in the darkness. My blood boiled. I wished he 
was destroyed and dissolved in this all-enclosing darkness. 

There was a sudden flash of lightning. Thunder boomed over- 
head and rolled across the sky. We all shuddered. ‘‘Ah, Mother’, 
Jitu screamed in fright and hugged me. ‘‘Get off. As if the thunder 
is going to kill you,”’ I pushed him off in disgust. 

I looked askance at Arati in sheer frustration. ‘‘What on earth 
are we going to do now?” 

“‘We will go back,’ came her patient reply. ‘‘Cannot go to the 
village in this darkness. Luckily the last bus from the opposite 
direction is yet to come,”’ she added in a placid tone. 

‘‘What! Must we go back?’ I asked. I took Jitu to a nearby shop 
and said, ‘‘Sit down here and wait. We shall go back by bus again.” 

“‘When will you be back?”’ Jitu asked me in a frightened voice. 
He was apprehensive and felt helpless. 

‘In a little while,’”’ I said and left him there, all alone. 

Arati and the children with I started for the village. The path 
was muddy and slippery. The paddy fields on either side were 
brimming with water. I looked back again and again to ensure that 
Jitu was not following us. 

After some hundred metres we saw the glow of a light not far 
off. We also heard the voices of some people talking. They were 
coming towards us. When they came closer I recognised that they 
were our men. My father had sent them to escort us home. The 
postmaster had delivered the letter late in the evening; hence the 
delay. Handing my suitcase over to one of them, I gestured them 
to lead the way. 

“Listen’’, Arati shook my shoulder. ‘You have left the boy 
behind. Go back and bring him.’’ Her heart seemed to be surging 
up in motherly tenderness. 

Her voice did not sound like an order nor like an entreaty either. 
It was the soft, sweet voice of a compassionate heart; serene, sooth- 
ing and hope-evocative, the voice of conscience. It was likea 
supreme mantra to embrace the whole of the creation as her own. 

I felt lightened. An oppressive weight that was crushing me down 
was suddenly lifted. 
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I went back and saw Jitu sleeping on the narrow bench, his face 
tired but tranquil. It seemed as if he was moving on and on while 
the whole world stood still, helplessly behind him. As if this deep 
dark world of this sombre, silent night could not induce any fear 
in him nor ruffle the repose in his face. As if there was nothing 
queer and strange in his being left alone and abandoned. 


Translated by 
BENUDHAR CHAMPATI 
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KANHAILAL DAS 


Conspiracy for a Necessary Murder 


How old are you, God? Surely younger to me and now Iam 
going on twentyfive. You are yet to grow a moustache. I think 
you are still a minor. Once a cadaverous-looking man was begging 
on the road-side. Really I felt something like pity for him. I 
searched inside my pocket and could get a ten paise coin which I 
threw at him, He picked it up and thanked you for your kindness. 
Look. I showed kindness to him and yet you got all the credit! 
Teil me, is this right? You pretend that you are formless, universal. 
The wind is also formless and universal. [s it your creation? I wish 
you were a man. Just like me. Then you would know what it is to 
be a man. Instead, you hide somewhere, invisible to all. Snoring 
away maybe in the lap of some beautiful damsel. And still you are 
God: But believe me, I will make a man out of you. Then you will 
realise how heavy is man’s sorrow and pain. How lonely and help- 
less he is. Will you be a friend to me when you are a man? 
Nobody would be needed, you know, to introduce you to me. 
Look, I am now alonein this little room. Maybe you come just 
at this moment and knock at the door. I go and open the door. 
You greet me and say, ‘I am God.”’ I return the greetings and say, 
“Oh Mr God, welcome, most welcome. Yes, so many times I have 
heard vour name.’> Maybe you smile a little and come inside. I 
say, ‘‘I was getting bored all alone, good that you came.”* You sit 
down on my crumpled bed. I try to make space for you by moving 
away my books, my Jungi, my under-garments that litter it. You 
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look tired and ask somewhat casually, ‘‘How is everything? 
Alright?”’ I say, ‘Yes, but what is alright? It is all good and bad 
mixed together as ever.’ Then I get up to arrange for some tea 
for you from the Gandhi shop and some pans and Charminar 
cigarettes too. I don’t have enough change and look for it here and 
there. You take out a one-rupee note from your pocket and give 
itto my boy. ‘‘Don’t worry, I am just giving it.’’ I am further 
embarrassed. Only a ten-rupee note left with me and the first of 
the month is yet ten days away. However, I keep silent with only 
an expression of anxiety on my face. The conversation continues. 
We descend from formality to informal intimacy. The boy brings 
tea and serves itin the cup with the broken handle. You sip it 
happily and smokea Charminar. Gradually you unfold the purpose 
of your coming. An interview for a job in the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s office. You need the job very badly, have to get it anyhow. 
That gladdens my heart. But I do not let it show. Instead, like a 
great man I advise, ‘‘Try to do well in the interview. Maybe you 
will get the job.” Then you talk about your love, your beloved’s 
father who does not like to give his daughter to a worthless 
unemployed young man like you. You have very little cultivable 
land in the village. Widowed mother and two marriageable sisters, 
younger brother in class eighth, loans contracted by your father 
keep mounting, floods damaged all the crops in the last three 
years. I try to sound sympathetic. ‘‘Everybody is in the same boat, 
the condition you know. With a job everything will be straightened 
out.” You compete in the interview with thousands of other 
unemployed and come out and say, ‘‘I could not do well. I don’t 
think T will get it.”’ In the evening I accompany you to the station. 
You celebrate your poor performance by travelling without a 
ticket. Bidding farewell I say, ‘‘Do come again when you get 
time.’’ With helpless eyes, you nod your head. That makes me 
happy inside and as the train starts moving I wave my hands and 
suddenly feel a strange sense of loss coming over me. Have you 
ever smoked ganja, Mr God? Have you ever got drunk? Have vou 
ever been to a prostitute? I know once I give you the human form 
you will begin these somewhere. In this world if you happen to be 
my neighbour then our friendship is bound to be thick and fast. 
Doesn’t a thief recognise another very quickly? Have you got any 
beloved? Have you ever kissed her. unbuttoned her blouse? Have 
you ever tried to open the hooks of her bra? All right you have 
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nobody. You have never been able to doanything. I challenge you, 
in this life of a god you can do nothing. So better come down, 
live asa man. Don’t rot in the moth-eaten pages of the Vedas, 
Upanishads, Quran and the Bible. And yet everybody says you 
can do any time whatever you want. 

I have heard that your heaven is very lonely. If you are in such 
a kingdom surely you must be very lonely sometimes. Do you 
sometimes sit alone and cry? Do you smoke a cigarette like me 
when feeling extremely lonely. For a long time I had a feeling that 
you are a fragrance. I have felt you so often that way. I recollect I 
was then very small. My mother had taken me to the temple. I 
stood there looking at your eyes, ears, neck and nose. Then gongs 
sounded, there was arati. I could smell a fragrance, a mild frag- 
rance of sandal wood flowers, aguru, camphor and dhoop all mixed 
together. I asked my mother. She said that was your fragrance. 
That was the first time I felt you. Thereafter one evening I was 
alone on the river-bank looking at the glow of sunset clouds in the 
western sky. The sky was reflécted in the river waters on the 
paddy-fields. The sky was everywhere, in everything. On the dis- 
tant village, hazy lines of smoke were smudged over. Some birds 
came chirping and flew overhead. I was enthralled. Then I felt your 
fragrance. The same fragrance that I had got in the temple. I knew 
you roam in beautiful but lonely places. Another time you came 
to Devi’s house, you know, she is my beloved. Possibly, you also 
know that it is my old disease to kiss her on the feet. That day I 
kissed her on the forehead. Her dense dark locks cascaded down 
to her knees. She stood silent, her eyes closed. Inside me the desire 
to make obeisance to her was growing. Just then I could again 
smell your fragrance, It was a very soft, very cold fragrance. May 
be you passed by our side. I felt you in my nerve and saluted 


Devi, touching her feet. 

I know when you will die! It will be the day when I would lose 
my power of feeling. The day my friends would carry my dead 
body on four pieces of bamboo to the funeral pyre calling your 
name. That day you will have to accompany me. You cannot 
isolate yourself. You may be the creator of the universe. But am I 
not your creator? Ah, leave alone all these useless ramblings of 
mine. If you get that job in the A.G.’s office, maybe we will stay 
together at one place in a mess, but if you do not get it? Of course 
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there will be difficulty. You need money for living in this world, 
don’t you? Would you then do something, smuggling for example? 
Lot of money in it. Those who are famous today once began as 
smugglers, they say. We could join hands. Of course there is risk. 
Maybe arrested under the MISA. Cannot you become a filmstar? 
Lot of money, lot of comforts. But you have to be worried about 
your fans and those wretched tax fellows. I think you better 
contest the elections this time. After all everybody knows your 
name and on topof it, I will take charge of your campaign. 
Once you are a leader, for seven generations you can live in 
comfort. But that also has its own difficulties. All right, leave 
all these. Can’t you only love people, just love them. Open 
up all the doors and windows of your heart till life lasts. What, 
you have no beloved? Don’t worry, come with me to Devi’s house 
and I will introduce you to her. She is a wonderful girl. I would 
like you to watch her in the morning, her dreamy, bright eyes, 
dense wet dishevelled locks and her fresh-bathed body. I am sure, 
you will just love it. And Devi loves to talk. Next I will also intro- 
duce you to Devi’s younger sister, Manavi. A very naughty girl, 
adolescent. The melody of songs emerging from her whole body, 
invisible flowers blossoming from every pore on her skin. And she 
would be very thick with you. Time will fly away. Adolescent love, 
you know, is very sweet. You are so young, it will be a good 
match. But I know you are a traitor. Someday, when there is an 
opportunity, you may cast your greedy eyes on Devi. But remem- 
ber, that day I will finish you. And I have been thinking of this 
for a long time. After all life is such a drab thing, nothing really 
happens. So let us assume that perhaps someday you will play 
treachery on me. Let us assume this is how it would go: 

During my absence, you try to be thick with Devi. You embrace 
her. She shouts. But you proceed even further. Press your face 
against her face. Just then I enter and smile to see this. You 
stand apart and Devi is trembling. I lock the door from inside. 
Then take out a pocket knife and stab you all over. You fall down 
like a wild red hibiscus. You turn on your sides three-four times 
and then lie absolutely still. I look at Devi. She is unconscious. I 
disrobe her and fall upon her by your blood-stained body. Then, 
with the same knife, I stab her repeatedly. Finally, I stab myself 
on my chest and abdomen. 
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How will that be, dear God? Won’t that be very interesting? I 
know you are mine. I am only another essence of you. So on 
leaving this world, I will start worshipping you in another beauti- 
ful world from the beginning. 


Translated by 
SITAKANT MAHAPATRA 
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All That Glitters 


One would not normally imagine that a mere ring could hold the 
ingredients of so many stories. But as it happened, it was only a 
small ring which had become the main subject of discussion in the 
office, andevery one was coming out with a story from the treasures 
of his own experience. 

Arunabh opened his palm. On his way to the office, Arunabh 
had picked up the earring lying on the road, glittering in the sun- 
shine. He knew that it must be a girl’s, fallen off in some careless 
moment. 

He had shown the ring to every one in the office. Haripada Babu, 
L.D. Clerk, who had seen it first, had commented, ‘‘This is brass. 
Who will throw away a gold ornament?” 

‘‘Why? This is a child’s and could have fallen off her ears,” said 
Arunabh. 

‘‘Many be it did fall off,’ said Haripada, ‘“‘but this is not gold. 
This is brass. Otherwise it would not have been so hard.” 

Mohanty Babu, U.D.C. rubbed the ring first on his palm and 
then on the floor and said, ‘‘There might be some gold in it. Why 
don’t you show it to a goldsmith? One can never be sure about 
these things. I had found a golden sovereign once. Everyone said it 
was brass, but the jeweller found it to be pure gold.” 

Mahendra Babu, Dealing Assistant looked at the ring from all 
sides and said, ‘It would be glittering if it were gold. But where is 
the shine?” 
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The Head Assistant who was closely scrutinising the ring remon- 
strated, *‘What gold have you seen? Have you seen Sambalpur 
gold? Looks like brass but hundred per cent gold. This must be 
Sambalpur gold."* Then he made as if weighing the ring on his palm 
and said, ‘‘At least six grains. Can fetch about thirty rupees. But 
then it is not a good thing to find gold. According to shastras, los- 
ing gold and finding gold are both bad omens.” 

The Head Assistant’s words gave a fright to Arunabh who was 
listening to their discussions. In some dark recess of his mind, an 
ominous bird started circling and a dark cloud cast its shadow on 
his face. Arunabh shivered a little. 

Haripada Babu said, ‘Nonsense. This is pure superstition. 
Imagine saying that in this age of science.” 

The Head Assistant was about to say something in rebuttal, but 
Mohanty Babu, U.D.C. said, ‘tI don’t understand why you always 
pose to be a know-all. I personally know how ominous getting gold 
could be. The year I got the gold sovereign, my father died. Our 
house was gutted. And we lost everything that year. Otherwise, I 
would have been running my business like a prince, not pushing my 
pen in this office.”’ 

Arunabh’s fright increased. His left eye had been fluttering, which 
was a sure sign of some bad luck to follow. On the blank sheets of 
his mind, he started typing out all possible bad news, and shivered 
as he tried to erase them out. He felt as if he was in a leaky boat 
lost in a sea of ill luck. 

The L.D. Clerk showed Arunabh a way out. ‘‘Go to the gold- 
smith,’ he told him, ‘if it is gold. sell it and out of the money, 
make an offering of five rupees or so in the temple. You can't 
throw away thirty rupees.” 

All except Haripada agreed with the suggestion. But Arunabh 
was still apprehensive as he held the ring tightly in his palm. 

The morning office closed at twelve. Arunabh came out and 
showed the ring to the owner of the pan shop. The shop keeper 
gave Arunabh a look of surprise and then rubbed the ring on his 
palm. He said. ‘No, sir, May be rolled gold or brass, but never 
pure gold. Can't you see the dark marks it has left on my palm?” 

Not gold? Arunabh felt disappointed. If it were gold, he would 
have got at least something out of it. But what would he do with a 
brass ring? 

While eating his lunch, Arunabh showed the ring to the restau- 
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rant owner. ‘This is a gold ring,” confirmed the man, ‘‘Pure 
Sambalpur gold.’ Arunabh again saw a flicker of hope. The man 
added, ‘‘Can’t you see the Sambalpur workmanship in the ring? 
The trouble about this type of gold is that it does not glitter.” 

Serenades of joy played in Arunabh’s heart. Birds of hope flutter- 
ed in the skies of his mind. But as he was closing his eyes to savour 
the happiness, the restaurant owner said,‘‘To find gold is not good. 
They say it is bound to bring bad luck.” 

The music stopped. The birds got lost. A dark cloud of fear 
floated past Arunabh’s face. To find gold is not good. What might 
it bring? Death? Accident? Fire? Dacoity? Arunabh saw a funeral 
procession. Whose dead body were they carrying? He closed his 
eyes. It was his father’s face. A gold ring circled his neck. Oh, 
God! 

A demon is beating an old woman. Dacoits are ransacking the 
house. The old woman is lying senseless with a broken skull. her 
face turned grotesque. And regaining consciousness, she is crying, 
‘‘My son, where is my son?” 

Arunabh is being thrown out of the car in an accident. His hand. 
is severed. Blood splattered. Arunabh is rolling on the ground. 

Arunabh left the table shivering, his lunch half eaten, and went 
to the wash basin. The restaurant owner called out from the 
counter, ‘‘Leave the ring with me. I know a jeweller. Ill have it 
checked.”’ 

Is he trying to trick him, Arunabh wondered. Suspicious, he 
said, ‘‘No, I am going to the jeweller now itself.”’ 

Did the man sound disappointed when he said ‘‘All right’? 
Arunabh wondered and held fast to the ring, wrapped in paper, in 
his palm. 


It was blazing hot outside. When he came out from the shade of 
the shop where he was buying cigarettes, he knew it would be 
impossible to go out in the hot sun. He was accustomed to taking 
a nap in the afternoon. But today he called a rickshaw and asked 
him to take him to a jeweller’s. 

The first jewellery shop was closed. In the second shop, there was 
only a child sitting, who told him that he knew nothing about gold. 
In the third shop, the goldsmith said, ‘Sir, a child was born today 
in my house. I cannot touch gold until | take a bath.” 

The rickshaw puller, fed up now, said, ‘There is only one other 
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shop a mile away. But that too is bound to be closed at this time 
of the day. Better you come in the evening.” 

How can the rickshaw puller understand Arunabh’s anxiety? 
‘‘Let’s do that shop also,’ Arunabh told him. But the rickshaw 
puller had the last word, he would take three rupees. 


Even that shop was closed. Returning home, Arunabh decided 
that he would again try in the evening. He had to know if the ring 
was made of gold and if so how much it would fetch. 

But it was possible that the jeweller might cheat him. No, he 
must bring the Head Assistant along if it was found to be gold. If 
he got thirty rupees, he would give offerings of five rupees in the 
Shiva temple. Or may be offerings of two rupees each in the Shiva 
and the Vishnu temples and a rupee worth in the Lakshmi temple. 

What if there was a mishap? Arunabh’s left eye was fluttering for 
the last three days, a sure bad omen. He had not received any 
letters from home. Was someone ill in the family? Arunabh worried 
about his thatched house in the village, for fire was a common 
hazard during the summer. 

Back in his room, he changed into a /ungi. While going to hang 
his trousers, he wanted to take out the change from the pockets. 
And then he got a shock. There was no ring. He rummaged through 
both pockets, pulled the shirt and trousers inside out. But there 
was no sign of the ring. 

He searched the floor, the mattress. The ring seemed to have 
vanished into thin air. Where could it have fallen? In the rickshaw? 
On the road? In the jewellery shop? What was the number of the 
rickshaw? Would he be able to recognize the rickshaw puller? 

Arunabh dressed again and come out. It was unbearably hot 
outside. Where would he go? How would he retrieve the ring? Which 
road would he take? 

He leaned against the door frame. It was not good to lose gold, 
nor to find gold. He did not even know if it was brass or gold. But 
it was true that it had been a burden on him and it was now gone. 
He felt a certain vacuum. As if there was something missing. How 
strange that his heart should feel vacant for such a small thing. 
Arunabh kept standing leaning against the door frame. 


Translated by 
MITRA Das 
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Akademi and the Jnanpith Awards. 

BAMA CHARAN Mitra (1915-1976) started his literary career with some excellent 
detective stories and soon graduated into writing short stories of extraordinary 
depth and perception. He has several collections of short stories to his credit. 

SACHI RautrAy (b. 1916) is the precursor of modern Oriya literature and has 
received the Sahitya Akademi Award as also Padmashri. Better known as a 
poet, he has written literary essays and short stories, as also a novel. 

BIBHUTIBHUSHAN TRIPATHY (b. 1919) has been writing short stories in journals 
for a long time and has published two collections of stories. Having retired from 
the administrative service, he now works with the Red Cross. 

SURENDRA MOonAnty (b. 1920) is a well known writer, critic, journalist and 
politician. Besides several collections of short stories, he has written political 
and historical novels as also biographies and critical essay on literature. He 
has won the Sahitya Akademi Award. 

KisHor! CHARAN Das (b. 1924) has seven collections of short stories and is a 
winner of Sahitya Akademi Award. He has tried his hand at poetry too and 
has a collection of poems in English. Many of his stories have been translated 
into Indian and foreign languages. 

AKHIL MOHAN PATNAIK (1927-1982) became a popular writer in the early fifties 
through his belles-lettres, and was later equally popular through his short stories. 
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A recipient of Sahitya Akademi Award, he was editor of a well known 
literary journal. 

KRUSHNA PRASAD MisuRA (b. 1933) has written seven collections of short 
stories, three novels, a book of essays, a memoir of his stay in Canada, two 
biographies and two books in Philosophy. He teaches philosophy in Utkal 
University. 

SHANTANU KUMAR ACHARYA (b. 1933), winner of Orissa Sahitya Akademi 
Award has published seven novels, seven short story collections, and many 
books for children. Born in Calcutta, he now teaches Chemistry in a college in 
Bhubaneswar. 

Manos Das (b. 1934), winner of the Sahitya Akademi Award, has been 
widely published in India and abroad. Besides collections of short stories and 
stories for children, he has written a literary monograph on Sri Aurobindo. 

RAMA CHANDRA BEHERA (b. 1945) has three collections of short stories. A 
regular writer of dramas for the radio, he has received the Vishuv Award. A 
teacher of English, he is presently engaged in a research on American fiction. 

KANHAILAL Das (1947-1975), who died young, had established himself as a 
popular writer in his short literary career. A collection of his thirteenshort stories 
was posthumously published. 

JAGADISH Mouanty (b. 1952) wrote his first short story in 1969 and has since 
then been widely published in various Oriya journals. Working in a coal field in 
Orissa, he has four collections of short stories to his credit. 
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In the same series 


‘Ajneya’ (Sachchidananda Vatsyayan) : Islands in the Stream (novel) 

Kusum Ansal: Sing Me No Songs (translated by Saroj Vasishth 
from the original Hindi novel, Uski Panchayati) 

Rajendra Awasthy (ed.): Hindi Short Stories 

Rajendra Awasthy: The Red Soil (translated from the original 
Hindi novel Jungle ke Phool by Shrawan Kumar) 

Nirmalprabha Bardoloi (ed.): Assamese Short Stories 

Lakshman Komal Bhatia (ed.): Sindhi Short Stories 

Saros Cowasjee and Vasant A. Shahane (eds.): Modern Indian 
Fiction (excerpts from novels and complete short stories by eight 
contemporary authors) 

Shashi Deshpande: The Dark Holds No Terrors (novel) 

Sarala Jag Mohan (ed.): Gujarati Short Stories 

Sunita Jain: Eunuch of Time and Other Stories 

G.D. Khosla: Never the Twain (novel) 

G.S. Khosla (ed.): Punjabi Short Stories 

Shiv K. Kumar (ed.): Portrait of India—an anthology of short 
Stories 

Rita Singh Mathur: Shifting Skies (short stories) 

Dina Mehta: The Other Woman and Other Stories 

Sharf Mukaddam: When Freedom Came (novel) 

Kiran Nagarkar: Seven Sixes are Forty-three (translated by Shubha 
Slee from the original Marathi novel, Saat Sakam Trechalis) 

Chaman Nahal: The Crown and the Loincloth (novel) 

Nandini Nopany and P. Lal (trs.): Twenty-four Stories by Premchand 

K. Ayyappa Panikar (ed.): Malayalam Short Stories 

Bhisham Sahni: Kites Will Fly (translated by Jai Ratan from the 
original Hindi novel, Tamas) 

Ka Naa Subramanyam (ed.): Tamil Short Stories 

P.S. Sundaram (tr.): Poems of Subramania Bharati 

Dolly Thakore: The Eccentricity Factor (novel) 
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ASSAMESE SHORT STORIES: An Anthology 
Edited by Nirmalprabha Bardolai 


Translated from the Assamese, this collection of short stories consists 
of sixteen stories written by eminent Assamese writers. They afford a 
glimpse into the regional complex which forms the backdrop ta the 
stories, and into its culture and socicty. 


HINDI SHORT STORIES: An Arthology 
Edited by Rajendra Awasthy 


This anthology includes the writings of a new generation of Hindi writers, 
like Yashpal, Phanishwarnath Renu, Gauri Shankar Rajhans, Mohan 
Rakesh, and others. Tho stories, woven mostly around ordinary, humble 
folk, are some of the finest in Hindi and illustrate the development of 

the Hindi short story in terms of the form and content of consciousness. 


TAMIL SHORT STORIES: An Anthology 
Bdited by Ka Naa Subramanyam 


This anthology of nineteen short stories from Tamil covers the past five 
decades. Eleven storics are taken from the decades 1935-1955, and the 
remainder from 1968-1978, all revealing wide vistas of personal experience 


MALAYALAM SHORT STORIES: An Anthology 
Edited by K. Ayyappa Paniker 


The short story has been the nursery for new talent, and a crucible of 
experimentation in technique, theme and style in Malayalam fiction. This 
collection represents two or three generations of Malayalam writers, 
starting from patriarchal figures like Karoor, Takazhi, Basheer and Dev. 
through Vasudevan Nair and Padmanabhan down to Zacharia and 
Mukundan. The twenty-one stories included here cover a span of nearly 
forty years aod record the genera! trends as well as the highlights of short 
fiction in Malayalam since 1940. 
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